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my father and his learned physician decided that a few months 

of rough life in the far West was necessary to restore my 
health. The year before I had been graduated from old Yale, and 
perhaps the efforts put forth during the last few months of my 
course in an earnest attempt to avoid coming out the blockhead of 
my class,—for I had been an idle student,—had overtaxed a rather 
weak constitution; at all events, the physician feared serious results. 
My father had accumulated a fortune in the Northwest fur trade; 
then he had purchased a brown stone front on a fashionable New 
York street and settled down to the comfortable life of affluence. 
It was his memory of early days spent in the healthful climate of 
the far Northwest which led him to believe I should soon gain 
strength if I were to rough it in that distant region. 

On the first day of May I found myself in Chicago, where I 
joined a railroad surveying party on its way to the British posses- 
sions. My father had secured a place for me with the engineers as 
a flagman, the only capacity in which they would take me, and I 
was booked for the summer. I had a Henry rifle and a good outfit 
for personal comfort incamp. It was expected by the engineers, of 
whom there were three, that | would make the hunter of the party. 
Just how a young Yale graduate was to become an expert shot at 
the game of the prairies was not explained, until I had expended 
a thousand rounds of Henry cartridges, with the flattering result 
that I got one antelope, which was so lame it could not climb a 
steep bluff and was slaughtered at a distance of twenty feet. After 
that, the persistent attacks of buck fever began to wear off and I 
secured considerable game, including one buffalo. 

During the long summer months we traveled over a vast 
district of country, in the region embraced in what is now known 
as Assiniboia and Alberta. Those coxcombs, as I mentally dubbed 
the engineers, seemed to avoid every pleasant place, while they 
eternally clung tc the level prairies, dodged the lakes and valleys, 
and spent their time in talking of grades, elevations, heights of 
land, and how that great country should become the seat of a 
mighty empire when the snort of the iron horse should awaken 
the echoes of its fastnesses. During all this time I wished to 
speak only of the buffalo, elk and antelope, and to camp in some 
grove on one of the beautiful lakes. We were tormented with an 
indifferent cook, whom I often half resolved to kill, as a partial 
atonement for his culinary crimes. When he should have broiled 
my game he boiled it and when he roasted a juicy joint he burnt 
it to acrisp. I finally determined that when the season of work 
closed, I would go on a big hunt by myself and see if 1 could not 
have a few things my own way. This happy opportunity arrived 
with September 10th, when the engineers packed up their instru- 
ments and departed. 

During the last month an old Red River half-breed had been 
employed as a guide, and he had often asked me to go on a hunt 
with him before I should return East. When we broke camp, | 
accompanied him to his home, with the promise that he would, 
later, see me safely on board the Red River and St. Paul stage, 
then the only public conveyance connecting the far Northwest 
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with the famous pioneer city. I should have to ride some hundreds 
of miles in a pony cart over the treeless prairies of North Dakota 
at a time when we might expect severe weather and snow, 
but that did not a grain in my scales of  resolu- 
tion. 

The old guide and hunter, Peter McClune, was half Scotch 
and half Assiniboine. He was, indeed, a fine specimen of man- 
hood; though seventy years of age, he was still vigorous, alert 
and wonderfully quick in his movements. His long and active 
life had been spent in that wild region, and his knowledge of the 
country and the habits of its game was marvellous. Several days 
were consumed at his little log house, which stood in a wooded 
creek bottom in the southeastern part of Assiniboia, while arrange- 
ments for the hunt were in progress. Four young men were 
selected to go with us. They were all mixed bloods. A train of 
a dozen Red River carts, each drawn by a wiry pony, and a half 
dozen extra ponies for saddle purposes, made up our caravan. 

Long before daybreak one frosty morning, our expedition 
wound up the blind trail which led from the valley to the high 
upland prairies. The rumble of the ungainly wooden wheels, 
without so much iron asa tack about them, the screaming of the 
unlubricated axles and the sharp ringing shouts of the drivers 
broke upon the stillness of that solitary land with clarion effect. 
Even the little ponies, destined to make a long and wearing trip 
before they again wantoned in their splendid: valley, pricked up 
their ears and pressed eagerly forward. Presently the flaming red 
of the dawn streamed up the eastern sky and aided not a little to 
raise our spirits to the pitch of exultation. Alone on the wide- 
reaching, pathless prairies, where roamed the lordly elk, the buffalo 
and the antelope, and in the distant hills whither we were to go, 
the moose, the caribou and the bear,—indeed, it would have been 
hard to escape this intoxication of the atmosphere. Steadily we 
moved forward over the rolling plains, winding down into broad 
valleys, skirting beautiful lakes, the bright waters of which 
swarmed with ducks and geese. But we shot few of them; they 
hardly came within our category of game. Twice in each twenty- 
four hours brief halts were made to rest the ponies and allow them 
to crop the luxuriant grasses, but for the remainder of those days 
we hurried onward into what seemed a boundless waste. 

We often saw antelope, and twice we sighted buffalo, but oid 
Peter would listen to no plan of hunting them. He would exclaim: 
“No time, no time! See plenty bye-and-bye.” Late on the fifth 
day of this frantic race, I noticed a long dark rise in the distant 
northwestern sky. I concluded that Peter was about to push his 
nose into a storm, and I felt rather pleased, for I was heartily tired 
of sleeping in a jolting cart, as we had all been forced to do by 
turns. As 1 watched the cloud, it changed to a dark blue—almost 
black, and it lay low down on the horizon. Gradually it defired 
itself as we hurried forward, and it was with feelings of joy and 
surprise that I saw it grow into a range of huge, forest-crowned 
hills, which spread out before us as far as the eye could reach. 
That night we went into camp in a deep ravine, where a little 
creek came racing down from the hills, and our Sioux tepee was 
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put up for the first time. Above us rose the frowning hills, clothed 
with a stunted growth of conifer trees, while on the lower lands 
were willow and birch thickets. Altogether, it looked like a hunter’s 
paradise. It wasa dark and dreary night. The wolves howled 
and the wind swept in fitful gusts up the ravine. But the fire which 
glowed cheerfully in the centre of our tepee gave us grateful 
warmth. Weary with the long journey, I was soon rolled in a 
wealth of buffalo robes and blankets and sound asleep. 

When I awoke next morning, a glistening mantle of snow lay 
on the hills and the soft flakes were still falling. It was broad 
daylight, yet | saw no sign of preparation for the hunt. The old 
guide was earnestly talking with the young men in a ianguage I 
never heard at Yale. It was Assiniboine. He announced that there 
would be no hunt that day. The young men were to reconnoitre 
the hills, to ascertain if caribou were about. Peter assured me 
that the greatest caution was necessary to success in hunting these 
animals. The least alarm would be the signal for them to quit the 
hills and we should see them no more. 

We oiled our guns and made ready for the work of the next 
day, yet I was uneasy and longed to go out and slaughter what- 
ever | might meet. About noon all the men returned, with the 
welcome news that a large herd of caribou was at rest in a valley 
not far away. Ina moment all was excitement. The old guide 
leaped to his feet. He asked a flood of questions, with the eager- 
ness of a hound ona warmtrail. At first he gave orders to start 
at once, but immediately after revoked them and said there should 
be no sally before morning. In the afternoon, plans for the hunt 
were devised and every detail which might make or mar its success 
was attended to. My very soul chafed within me at the delay, and 
I wore myself out with the fear that the caribou would be gone 
before morning and our opportunity lost. 

It did not seem that I had slept an hour, however, when I was 
roused by a vigorous shaking and told that breakfast was waiting. 
We were soon afoot, though it was far to daylight. I went with 
the old guide, while the young men separated and entered the 
forest at different points. We hurried forward and after a stiff 
climb among the steep hills, descended into a deep valley at a point 
where it narrowed to a few rods in breadth and terminated in a 
dense willow swamp. Here we found an old beaver dam, several 
feet high, which had been built in the long ago across the mouth 
of this valley. About midway of it a dozen small birch trees 
formed a thick cluster, in which we took up our stand to await 
the events of the next hour or two. The young men would work 
through the hills and expected to drive the caribou, if still in the 
locality where seen the day before, down the valley and past the 
place where we stood. The giant hills rose very abruptly on 
either hand and the deer would naturally follow the low level land 
and seek shelter inthe swamp. My nerves began to give evidence of 
weakness and I realized that my arch enemy, the buck fever, was 
ready to pounce upon me at the first sight of game. 

Gradually the daylight crept over the dark green heights into 
the valley, showing to us long reaches of grass-covered glades, 
with here and there small wooded thickets. As we anxiously 
watched while the growing light revealed with greater distinctness 
the objects within our vision, a number of dark spots appeared on 
the white snow, perhaps a half a mile up the valley. They were 
the caribou. Soon we noticed a nervous movement of the animals. 
Then came a flash and a heavy report rolled amid the hills. This 
was almost instantly followed by a number of other shots, yet in 
the midst of the melee I distinctly heard the long drawn 
‘*Ho-ho-hi-e-a-ho-o-o!” which was the agreed signal to us that the 
crisis was come, the game afoot. I looked at the guide. He was 
down on his knees. | turned my eyes up the valley. The caribou 
had broken through the thickets and were coming down the open 
way on the full trot. There were fifteen or twenty of them, strung 
out in a line for forty or fifty rods, one behind the other, and all 
following a lordly buck that tossed his antlered head in disdain as 
he swept onward with long, even strides which carried him over 
the ground with amazing speed. Again I glanced at the guide. 
He was on his feet in a crouching position, like an old lion about 
to spring on his prey, He said in a low tone: 
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‘Let the leader pass.” 

Almost as he spoke the noble animal dashed by, not six rods 
away. At his heels were six others. I stood like one in a bewil- 
dering dream, hardly realizing the wild, animated scene before me. 
With a quick motion, the guide threw up his heavy double- 
barrelled shot gun. There was a deafening report, followed by 
another, and I awoke to action. The leader was at this instant 
twenty-five rods ahead. I swung on my heel and sent a Henry 
ball after him, and then I let the little rifle speak as rapidly as | 
could, side-stepping after each shot to avoid the smoke. Pop! 
pop! pop! pop! pop!—until the sharp ring of the hammer on the 
firing pin told me the sixteen shots were out and the magazine 
empty. The caribou had all passed our stand by this time. A 
moment later the last of them disappeared in the tall willows, and 
we never again sighted the herd. 

As soon as I had collected my senses, I saw that the old guide 
had done his work with a sure hand. His two caribou lay dead 
within a few paces of where he shot them, while I had the chagrin 
to find that not one of those I had fired at had been killed out- 
right, if, indeed, I had hit any of them. However, we found 
plenty of blood along the trail, and a little way within the swamp 
the old leader—the lord of them all. Another buck was found a 
little farther ahead, but after that there was no more blood on the 
trail. Out of sixteen Henry balls sent after them, I had made 
two death hits, but I had the noblest of them and, on second 
thought, I felt the true hunter’s exultation. The old guide grinned 
at me a little, but finally said: ‘‘It was well done for a beginner.” 

Out of the herd we had killed ten, all fine, fat animals. My 
half-breed friends had a caribou for each shot they had fired. 
They all had double shot guns and doubtless would have killed 
another, but a barrel of one gun missed fire. I thought that night 
as I sat, after the hard work and exciting events of the day, by the 
tepee fire and ate my fill of caribou which the old guide had 
roasted to a turn, that I had never tasted such savory meat, 
though since then I have often heard that the flesh is not con- 
sidered very good. The old guide prized the caribou highly, and 
it turned out that he had made a long trip on purpose to find 
them, and that we might have killed plenty of moose and elk 
much neaver his home. 

We remained at the hills until every cart was loaded with 
boned meat, enjoying several days of rare sport with the elk and 
black-tailed deer. Then, with a slower pace and short daily 
journeys, we retraced our steps. As we saw, with regret, the hills 
slowly sink from view, a fierce storm was raging over them and 
black, wintry clouds followed us, as though they sought to drive 
us from that hunter’s Elysium. Yet the storm did not break over 
us till we were within a few miles of the guide’s home, when, with 
a wild sweep of the northwest blast and a rush and roar only 
known to those vast prairie regions, it bore down upon us. For 
a time it was a furious struggle, and the little ponies cocked their 
ears and, neighing with delight, broke into a gallop as we entered 
the ravine that led down into the valley. In a few moments we 
were at the old guide’s house in the shelter of the grove and safe 
from the raging white tempest. 

“After the storm, sunshine.” The old guide made good his 
word. We trundled over the frozen prairies of North Dakota till 
we reached the Red River Valley and I boarded the stage. Nor did 
I forget to reward the faithful old man, who had afforded me such 
a round of exciting sport. About fifteen days later, my mother 
and sisters had me in the hall of the luxurious New York home, 
crying, praying and kissing me by turns, and calling on me as one 
resurrected from death, for they had expected I was gone over to 
the great majority. 

Ever since, the memory of the days spent in those far-away 
hills of Assiniboia has remained green in my mind and often, even 
to this day, as I sit in my office in Wall street, the rush and roar 
of the mighty traffic without recalls the trundling of the wheels of 
the Red River carts over the frozen prairies. Again I see the 
caribou charging down the valley; the old guide, with his steady 
nerves, rises at my side, I hear the thunder of his heavy gun and 
anon its echoes rolling among the distant, forest-topped hills, 
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long ride from my home in the North. My friend, Roger 

Champlin, a rollicking, whole-souled fellow, was scheduled 
to meet me at this point for a try at big game in the fastnesses of 
Arkansas, and I was somewhat chagrined to find that he had not 
yet arrived. Dropping my grip and guncase carelessly on the 
platform, I strolled into the little old depot, where a sleepy- 
looking operator was composing himself to a continuation of the 
rest disturbed by the train’s arrival. 

‘Hello there! When does the train from W—— get in here?” 
I queried. 

‘‘Four-twenty-two,” was the brief answer. 

“Is she on time?” 

“Yep.” Eee" 

Outraged nature could stand 
it no longer and the poor fellow’s 
head drooped wearily forward, 
while I strayed outside to beguile 
myself until the 4:22 train, with 
Rod on board, should arrive. On 
the platform I discovered compli- 
cations entirely unlooked for and 
of such a nature as bade fair 
to occupy the little time I had ex- 
pected to spend in peaceful medi- 
tation. My gripand guncase that 
I had so recklessly deposited on 
the platform were now the sub- 
jects of a minute and far-reaching 
analysis by a pair of that most 
pernicious breed of reptiles 
known as“razor-backs.” Attract- 
ed, no doubt, by the pungent odor 
of several big ‘‘weenywurst” 
sandwiches that I had interlard- 
ed with my wardrobe, or, more 
likely, out of pure devilishness, 
the brutes had reduced my brand 
new telescope grip to the last 
stages of demolition and when | 
hove in sight, were actually chew- 
ing up my new white shirts. | 
rallied my forces and charged vic- 
iously and the miserable creatures 
scampered off, leaving me in de- 
jected possession of my ruined 
outfit. I could have wept tears of 
joy to have had my good old 
Winchester out of its case and 
loaded with two-inch slugs at the 
moment. I took a hasty inven- 
tory of the damages and found that 
the havoc had been as thorough as it had been widespread. An 
extra large-sized bottle of nerve-food, that formed the nucleus of 
my medicinal department, had been shattered, and its odoriferous 
contents had been distributed with telling effect. Picking out 
what was still of value from the mass, I slipped the debris, grip 
and all, under the platform and felt thankful that the brutes had 
not been able to lunch on my gun. 

The whistle of the 4:22 train drew my attention to pleasanter 
thoughts, and presently it whirled up to the depot and Rod sprang 
off into my arms, loaded down with grips and ammunition crates. 

“There, there, now! Let me go. Don’t squeeze—who-o! 
Well, confound your old hide, how are you? Put ’er there,” 
gasped Rod. 

“Tm out of sight. How’s yourself? Why didn’t you hire a 
dray forjyour luggage? Let’s go and feed.” 


ij stepped off at the little station in southern Arkansas after a 





“Get out, boy. Help me lug some of this stuff. I see you 
have left your grip. Grab a root.” 

‘You're right. I haven’t any grip this trip. Had one, but a 
hog eat it up. Tell you after I’ve been fed. Let’s steer for lunch.” 

Supper was met and conquered and we set out to find old 
“Hank,” who had been recommended to us by the proprietor as a 
veteran Indian killer, bear trapper and Hank only knows what else. 
We found Hank down at Finnegan’s grocery store, telling an 
interested audience about a hairbreadth escape he had in ’52, when 
he was chased all the way across Nebraska by a mad buffalo bull. 
Negotiations were at once entered into and Hank, for a consider- 
ation that Rod and I agreed to think over, guaranteed to take us 

where ‘Bars was so thick thar 

r was ha’r on the bushes, an’ deer 

q accordin’.” We also stipulated 

@ that he was to bring us safely 

back. We did this for the reason 

chat neither Rod nor myself had 

ever hunted anything more robust 

than a woodchuck and a bear 

hunt would, in the nature of 

things, be likely to prove a very 

novel experience with a slim 

chance of its being poorly rel- 
ished. 

As we Stopped near the door 
to invest in a couple of five- 
centers, we heard Hank remark 
in a cautious undertone: 

‘‘Fellers, thar’s goin’ ter be 
some purty tolable tall bar-killin’, 
termorrer. Them fellers is dead 
shots an’ thet slim one is the 
holy-terrinest b’ar hunter in these 
parts. I've hunted with him, boy 
an’ man, nigh onto thirty years 
an’ he hain’t missed yit,” and he 
Shot a decisive stream of tobacco 
juice through the rear door in 
a manner that precluded com- 
ment. Then he shifted his quid 
to starboard and resumed the 
thread of his story: ‘Ez I wuz 
er Sayin’ boys-—thet buffler wuz 
so clus I cud—” and we closed 
the door. 

Knowing that we were booked 
for an early rise in the morning, 
we repaired to our hotel, where 
we overhauled our—or rather, 


“Take One.” Rod’s—supplies and put every- 


thing in ship-shape order for a 
rapid, buzz-saw start next day. We then turned in and were soon 
dreaming the pleasant dreams that come to the tired sons of 
nature. 

Slam! Bang! Crash! We popped up like two Jack-in-the- 
boxes. Over the transom came the wheezing voice of old Hank in 
entreaty: 

‘‘Hurry up, gents. It'll soon be sun up.” 

‘‘Confound the luck. I just went to bed,” growled Rod. | 
felt the same way, but with an alacrity that belied our conditions 
of mind, we donned our apparel and felt our way down the 
ricketty stairs, where Hank’s outfit awaited us. 

“Pile in, gents.” And pile in we did. Hank yelled at the 
mules and we clattered away ata great rate. A two hours of 
some of the roughest riding it has ever been my lot to endure, 
brought us into a region that was as wild as the most fastidious 
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bear hunter could desire. Crags, boulders, ravines, thickets,—all 
were there, and the road, which had long since ceased to be visible, 
became positively unbearable and we protested against any farther 
advance. Hank plied the gad and drove steadily onward. 

‘Jes’ a leetle furder, gents. A leetle furder.” We went a 
‘*leedle furder” several times before Hank finally let us out. Having 
anchored the mules, we set about the discussion of a cold break- 
fast, which we did in a satisfactory manner. Hank then cached 
the grub box and we donned our trappings and fell in line. As we 
walked along, Hank pointed out a lonely cabin on the mountain 
side and said in explanation: 

“Ol man Peters used ter live up yender, but a hoss kicked him 
over thet ledge ye see thar and hit kilt him.” “Oh! ho!” said 
Rod. On we tramped through the dense undergrowth, but with 
no signs of game. 

Rod’s natural impatience began to assert itself. ‘Hank, | 
understood you to say there was hair on the bushes around here. 
Do you recollect any such remark?” 

“S-st!’ The warning note and Hank’s uplifted tinger arrested 
our Steps, and we craned our necks eagerly forward to discern the 
cause of our guide's actions. 

‘Keep yer eye on thet tall tree yender.” 

Rod and I promptly focused the tree and stared hard. Our 
eyes bulged as we saw first a hairy nose, then a pair of antlers, 
then a bristly shoulder-blade; and, finally, a magnificent deer 
stood revealed to view, scarce seventy yards distant, according to 
my judgment. Close behind it came another, and I could hardly 
repress an exclamation at the sight, while the warm blood surged 
to my brain and I had to clinch my hands to keep from being 
blinded. 

“Wait till they git a leetle apart afore ye shoot, then pick yer 
anamile and blaze away,” said Hank. Several seconds, that seemed 
so many hours, passed before we pulled trigger and the rifles blazed 
in unison. The smoke lifted lazily and no deer were in sight, but 
a tremendous crashing off to the left made our hopes drop like a 
lead brick and we stared blankly at each other in our confusion. 

‘‘What’s the matter, gents?” said Hank. 

“Matter? Great Scott! Matter enough. Do you think we 
are using Gatling guns? Why in Sam Hill didn’t you tell us they 
were a mile away?” said Rod warmly. 

Hank slapped his knees and haw-hawed right out, to our 
mutual discomfiture. “Young fellers, hit seems ter me ye do 
consid’able jawin’ ‘ithout good cause. Ye better see whether ye 
hit nuthin’ er not.” 

“Hit anything? D’ye hear that, pard? Whew!” However, we 
trudged along in the wake of Hank, who was foraging around in 
the direction of our shot. When we came up, he was leaning 
calmly against the tall tree from behind which the deer had first 
emerged. 

“See anything, fellers?” he asked. 

“What’s to—Whoopee—whoo-o-op! Czsar’s Ghost! Gaze 
at that there!” shouted Rod in a panic of enthusiasm and I lost no 
time in contributing tothe general hullabaloo. Before our eyes 
was stretched the carcass of one of those magnificent animals, killed 
stone dead by a bullet from—well, from one of our rifles. It took 
our combined strength to hang him up, which we did, by the 
horns. 

‘Some fellers hangs ’em tail up but I allers hangs ’em tail 
down. Thedrainage is better, hit’s a dern sight easier an’ the hide 
sheds weather better,” said Hank as we finished the job. 

With our sporting appetite thus whetted, we proceeded to act 
under Hank’s personal supervision. ‘‘Gents, we must spread out. 
I'll pick yer stations and ye kin rummage about as much as ye 
wanter, only be at yer place when the game shows up. You” 
(indicating me by spitting on my boots) ‘‘go over yender on thet 
high ridge, clus to thet bunch of chinquepin bushes. And you 
kin gallivant around on thet side acrost thar an’ I’ll rattle around 
down in the holler.” 

We obeyed instructions. I found that my position was 
admirably adapted for not seeing anything until it got within speak- 
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ing distance of me, and I wondered whether Hank expected me to 
stay behind those bushes until the game came up to be killed, or 
to skirmish around after it. I decided to wait awhile and see what 
developed. In the course of ten minutes I heard Rod’s rifle crack 
from across the ravine and instantly my nerves bristled with ex- 
pectation. Once more it sounded, and then the heavier report of 
Hank’s muzzle loader penetrated my ear. Surely there must be— 

Hist! Did you see that? The bushes off to my right moved 
and then a doe, followed by two lovely fawns, stepped into plain 
view. Carefully drawing a bead on the doe, I was on the point 
of pressing the trigger, when I felt constrained to lower my weapon. 
The fact was I did not have the heart to kill the lovely creature. 
Then I debated whether I would be justified in shooting the doe 
and leaving the fawns motherless or whether I had better shoot the 
fawns, and was just about to throw up my hat to see them scamper, 
when Hank’s rifle spoke close to my right and the doe sprang into 
the air and fell quivering to the earth, while the fawns vanished like 
magic. As Hank approached, I emerged from cover and the guide’s 
eyes opened wide with amazement as he surveyed the deer and then 
gazed at my place of concealment. 

“Wall, I declar’, mister. Ye’re alooloo, aint ye? Hyar ye let 
a passel o’ deer git within spittin’ distance an’ ye stan’ an’ look at 

Are ye nigh-sighted?” 

As I had no answer convenient, 1 kept a studied silence, and 
after one or two prolonged guffaws, Hank ceased his banter. It 
being but a short distance to where we had strung up the buck, we 
shouldered the doe and set out for the place. On the way we 
heard Rod’s rifle crack three times in rapid succession and the shots 
were followed by prolonged shouts. Hastily dropping our burden 
at the foot of the old tree, we started in the direction indicated by 
Rod’s frantic shouts, which seemed to increase inversely as the 
distance decreased. We finally located him on a limb about thirty 
feet from the ground, wildly waving his hat and shouting. 

‘Be careful boys! He’s right under this limb with his mouth 
wide open. He’s badly hurt, but you’d better be careful. Sneak 
off to the right and give it to him.” 

We did as directed, and I soon espied the cause of my friend’s 
predicament. Directly under the limb on which Rod sat was the 
biggest bear I ever saw. He was intent on his victim and as he 
gnashed his teeth the foam dripped from his red jowls. 

Hank dropped to his knee and I did the same. Crack! Bang! 
both ritles belched forth their leaden messengers and the old 
monarch sank to the earth, an inert mass. One bullet through the 
heart and another through the base of the brain did the business 
and Rod descended from his uncomfortable perch. Said he: 

“I was stalking a pair of deer in fine shape when all of a sud- 
den this fellow loomed up dead ahead, about thirty feet away and 
coming. | let go three times and then shinned up this tree just about 
six inches in front of his muzzle and holloaed for help. Had any 
luck?” 

‘‘Nat exactly,” I replied, ‘‘but Hank got adeer.” Hank, mean- 
while, was busily engaged in stripping Bruin of his pelt, which 
was not in the best of condition but would serve as a trophy, and 
in a short time we had it in a bundle and we started for grub. After 
dinner, which was devoured with the avidity characteristic of the 
proverbial hound-pup, we held a consultation. Hank was in favor 
of returning to the haunts of civilization, while Rod was opposed 
to the idea. As for myself, | withdrew from the debate. Hank’s 
superior argument finally overruled Rod’s objections, however, and 
we prepared to decamp. The two deer and the hide were packed 
onthe buckboard and we walked behind until the road became 
jackassable, when we stowed ourselves on board and the tough 
little mules snaked us into X——at a canter. 

Thus was my first day spent among big game, and while | did 
not have the consciousness that I had shed any quantity of blood, 
I was positive that either Rod or myself had killed a deer and it 
was immaterial to me who had the honor. By reason of many 
an extended trip since that day, I now am deliciously conscious of 
the fact that I have actually shot and killed both deer and bear in 
the first person. 


em. 
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HUNTING THE MASTODON ON THE CLEARWATER. 


M. P. SPENCER. 


as ARLY in the summer of 1890, a party was made up in 
— Spokane, Wash., to go on an exploration trip in what is 
known as the Clearwater country. Its objects were: 
First, a general good time; second, to try to penetrate the interior 
far enough to be out of reach, out of sight and out of hearing of 
the magnetic jangle of a cow bell; and, third and last, but not least, 
to find the stamping ground of the great and only mastodon of 
of the present day—the moose. ; 
The party was composed of an American, a half-breed Déla- 
ware !ndian called Strong Bow, an Irishman named Jack, an Irish 
bull pup called a bear dog, and two other samples of the genus 








Thu to by M. DP. Spencer, 
THROWING THE DIAMOND. 


canine inthe form of camp destroyers and midnight howlers, 
commonly called hunting dogs. 

After a great many unsuccessful attempts by all hands in the 
party to ‘‘throw the diamond,” we made our start, taking along 
a bountiful supply of provisions in case of accident. Our route 
lay by the beautiful Palouse country, noted the world over for its 
cereal products, its numerous and thrifty towns, and its road beds 
of real estate that roll up in clouds on the slightest agitation and 
leave a landmark on your complexion—a familiarity of conduct 
inclined to make you feel as if you had been born in a hog pen 
and reared in the steerage cabin of a Coast steamer. However, 
after one takes a dip in the cool and refreshing north fork of the 
Clearwater, which we reached on the third day out, one soon for- 
gets his troubles, especially when there are speckled beauties for 
the catching and that, too, before supper. Who can express the 
joy thereis ina pan of baked trout, cooked in the woods and 
eaten by hungry men after a long day’s ride? Not I. 

Having reached the end of the wagon road, we proceeded 
along the bank of the Clearwater on a good trail for about ten 
miles and then branched off to what is known as the Weippe 
prairie, where some old characters have been ranching and mining 
for the past forty years. From there we travelled through a heav- 
ily-timbered country, striking the main Lo Lotrail about seventy-five 
miles from Lewiston, Idaho. Camp was made on a flat or meadow 
known as the Musselshell, beside the creek of that name. All hands 
went fishing for the brook trout that swarmed in the streams, and 
in about an hour we, or rather Strong Bow, recognized as chief 
cook, had a meal fit for the gods, composed of fish—baked fish, 
mind you,—fried potatoes, hot biscuits, mountain grouse (thanks 


to the Irishman and the bull pup), coffee, butter and all the trim- 
mings to complete a repast of the kind. 

We had been informed that it would be a steady climb for the 
next day’s travel, therefore we made it a point to get an early start. 
The trail ran along over a mountainous country covered with brush 
and trees,—trees lying across it, principally—for about fifteen miles, 
and then taking a ridge, followed it to the summit, where we found 
three or four feet of snow. It being packed sufficiently to carry 
our horses, we crossed without accident, further than a pack horse 
or two breaking through the crust, tumbling over backwards and 
rolling down the hill a hundred yards, to fall into some hole and 
lie quietly until pulled out bodily by the combined efforts of the 
party and some Sunday school talk. He would then shake him- 
self, giving a snort, and attempt to stand on his head, at the same 
time spreading the infection among others of the band—but 
the experience is not new and we do not mind so trivial a 
matter. 

Finally we made camp on a beautiful creek with a meadow on 
either side, surrounded by some of the finest timber that country 
boasts, with plenty of bear and moose sign about, which quick- 
ened the blood in our veins and made the hunting dogs drop their 
tails and slump out of sight. The Irishman lost no time in getting 
out the next morning after game, and as luck would have it he 
scored first blood in the form of a two-year-old bull moose. 
Although we, Strong Bow and I, were pleased at the prospect of 
tasting some fine cutlets, we did not relish being beaten and being 
compelled to sit and suck our thumbs while Jack told how it was 
done. However, we had to swallow the medicine, though bitter, 
and wait our opportunity, which came later. 

Having explored the creek bottom and the country round 
about as much as we cared, not finding game as plentiful as we 
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expected we decided to move on farther into the interior. It 
happened that at the highest point on the trail we were overtaken 
by a wind storm that compelled us to make camp and wait until 
it had passed, but it continued to rain and snow for ten days and, 
to say the least, it was very disagreeable. Our time was passed in 
hunting bear and our efforts were rewarded by the death of a deer, 
two old bears, a black and a brown, and the capture of three 
black cubs. 
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And such fun as we had with those cubs! It would take a 
good sized book to tell about the antics the little fellows cut. 
Fight, eat and fight again, and a continuous round of somersaults, 
until it seemed as if our faces would not stand the strain of so 
much laughing. Two were males and one a female. The female 
was claimed by the Irishman, and, as he put it, he would see that 
she was brought up properly. Oh, but she was a vixen! He 
would whip her, his Irish blood up, and he would whip her. She 
was trained, her spirit was broken. So was her back when he 
tinished with her, and she died, poor thing, an untimely death. 
Fate seemed to be against that family of bears. Strong Bow tied 
his and mine to one post and left them alone for about four hours. 
Upon our return murder had been committed. Strong Bow’s bear 
had mauled and mutilated mine and naturally he died. It does not 
seem possible that such young things could do bodily harm to one 
another, yet it is the truth. 

About this time we fell in with three prospectors who were 
going into the interior, and we packed up and joined them. This 
added another Irishman, a Cornishman and a German to our party, 
making it one of all nations, besides two subjects from Ireland. 
We moved along for three or four days without any noteworthy 
incident, until we landed on the Clearwater River about a hundred 
and sixty miles above Lewiston. Then we encountered our first 
sport. At least it was sport for Strong Bow and I, for it was the 
Fourth of July and could perhaps be better appreciated by us than 
any of the others. We discovered one of the many ‘“‘licks” in that 
country, where game comes to lick the salt water. At such times 
it can be easily stalked. 
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Strong Bow and | slipped out late in the afternoon of the 
Fourth to our find, about a mile and a half from the camp, keeping 
very quiet as we came uponthe game. Such a sight I never expect 
to witness again. I had never seen so many wild animals in a 
bunch before; it was simply impossible to count them. Deer 
seemed to be the most numerous; there were plenty of elk but 
only one moose, and that a cow. We stood for some time with 
eyes and mouth agape, neither speaking, gazing down through the 
cedars upon a little park-like place. In the centre was a warm 
spring coming out of the bank, and the alkali in the water running 
down over some boulders had turned them white. 

I have no idea of the time we stood there, seeing now and 
then a buck cast an anxious glance around, but the majority were 
very busy licking. We finally came to our senses and picking out 
a buck each, we iet go—‘‘Bang!—Bang!” 

The woods were full of deer all about us in every direction, 
but we old stagers had lost our heads and shot at every buck with 
horns that came our way. At the end of the slaughter, we began 
an investigation and I found we had five deer and two bull elk down. 
I will admit it was a shame, no one felt it more keenly than | at the 
time—but who would not have been guilty under the circumstances? 

We set about at once to dress our game. Having taken 
blankets and provisions with us, we stayed all night and in the 
morning finished our work and returned to camp, secured horses, 
packed the hindquarters in, cut them up, built a smoke-house and 
dried most of the meat. 

In about a week we were ready to start for home, loaded with 
the choicest cuts of the land. 


SNOWSHOEING SONG. 


Hilloo, hilloo, hilloo, hilloo! 

Gather, gather, ye men in white; 

The winds blow keenly, the moon is bright, 
The sparkling snow lies firm and white; 

Tie on the shoes, no time to lose, 

We must be over the hill tonight. 


Hilloo, hilloo, hilloo, hilloo! 

Swiftly in single file we go, 

The city is soon left far below, 

Its countless lights like diamonds glow; 
And as we climb we hear the chime 

Of church bells stealing o’er the snow. 





Hilloo, hilloo, hilloo, hilloo! 





Like winding-sheet about the dead. 

O’er hill and dale the snow is spread, 
And silences our hurried tread; 

And pines bend low, and to and fro 

The magpies toss their boughs o’erhead. 


Hilloo, hilloo, hilloo, hilloo! 

We laugh to scorn the angry blast, 
The mountain top is gained and past. 
Descent begins, ’tis ever fast— 

One short quick run and toil is done, 
We reach the welcome inn at last. 


Shake off, shake off the clinging snow; 
Unloose the shoe, the sash untie, 
Fling tuque and mittens lightly by: 





The chimney fire is blazing high, 
And, richly stored, the festive board 


Awaits the merry company. 


Remove the fragments of the feast! 

The steaming coffee, waiter, bring; 

Now tell the tale, the chorus sing, 

And let the laughter loudly ring; 

Here’s to our host, drink down the toast, 
Then up! for time is on the wing. 


Hilloo, hilloo, hilloo, hilloo! 

The moon is sinking out of sight. 

Across the sky dark clouds take flight: 

And dimly looms the mountain height; 

Tie on the shoes, no time to lose, 

We must be home again tonight. 
—Arthur Weir. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN UTAH. 


OLIN D. WHEELER. 


TAH is a land of elevated plateaus, and an ideal country 
for camping out. In the ’70’s there was plenty of game 
to be found there, including antelope, sheep, deer and 

elk. One of the most important plateaus, the Ta-va-puts, extends 

from the Colorado line west until merged into the Wasatch plateau 
south of the Wasatch range. Its base is now skirted by the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railway. 

Our party, a detachment of what is now the U. S: Geological 
Survey, then the Powell Survey, was engaged in topographic work in 
the region. The days of camp life on the Ta-va-puts plateau were 
days of continual delight. The broad surface of the plateau 
stretched in gentle descent northward until it met the counter 
slopes of the giant Uinta range. This, from the far distance, 
looked down upon the plateau with an air of superiority born of 
its royalty. The many miles exposed to view were carpeted with 
waving green grass. Above the general level were rounded cliffs, 
timber-clad and bold in outline. Sinuous depressions showed 
the ways of streams which drained to the north. To the west 
one could trace if on a sufficient elevation a dark, irregular line, 
marking the course of the Green River. For ages it had slowly 
worn its path across the plateau and sunk deeper and deeper its 
grim, gray and gloomy canons. 





glance showed that this fellow was no cub but a full grown speci- 
men. Turning to our head cook, who was riding next to us, 
Prof, our chief, briefly gave orders to make c2™p near by in the 
little valley beyond, and as the pack train filed ay." from us we 
turned our attention to the game in hand. Bruin w;. far below us 
at the very bottom of the slope, slowly working a). «zg amidst the 
undergrowth, exhibiting no apparent interest in u . and drawing 
no nearer. 

Prof’s rifle was a small though an accurate one of Smith and 
Wesson manufacture, mine a regulation army Springfield weapon, 
much larger. Thinking to make the bear move along more 
decisively and to a spot where we could get at him, Prof asked me 
to try ashot. Knowing that it would be a mere accident if I hit 
him at the distance, and on a down hill at that, I at first 
demurred, but finally fired at random in his direction. It had the 
effect of quickening his pace, in a course away from us, but on a 
gradually ascending plane. As soon as we saw that he was moving 
in earnest, we climbed into our saddles and followed after, aleng 
the ridge. 

Near the point where we had our last glimpse of him the 
ravine was diverted to the north by a long offshoot from the crest 
on which we were. When we arrived at the turn we were sud- 
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Our camps were pitched in sunny parks surrounded by rugged 
heights, by the side of rivulets which whispered between mossy 
banks. Or they might be deep down in some sheltered nook 
where the confluence of two streamlets expanded the narrow wall 
of the ravine and formed a gem of a tenting spot. At 9,000 feet 
above the sea the temperature was perfect, the days glorious and 
the cool, autumnal nights fairly ablaze with stars. 

Our days were occupied in riding to and from our topographic 
points and doing our work or in moving camp as occasion 
demanded. One day it became necessary to moye to a more cen- 
tral locality. It was late in the day when we left our pleasant 
surroundings and set out for a wooded spur to the south. We 
were soon following our old trail among the rocks and trees. 
Winding to the right we emerged into the open and again traversed 
the ridge, which had been the scene of a former exploit with a 
bear cub. At precisely the same spot where the cub had been 
sighted, some one again discovered a bear, moving along at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, and immediately raised an alarm. 

Strange to say, no one save the chief and myself seemed to 
evince any interest in his bearship this time, possibly because a 


denly confronted by a vertical wall of rock only a dozen or more 
feet high, but sufficient to put an embargo on our progress unless 
we found a break in it up which our horses could climb. The 
twilight was rapidiy coming on and we must get over that obstruc- 
tion ina hurry. After much scrambling around we found a spot 
where we could drag our horses after us, and once across, we used 
our spurs and galloped hard and fast down the slight slope. 

About midway of the point we reined up along the edge of the 
ravine and, dismounting, rifles in hand, peered eagerly down into 
the gloom beneath in search of Bruin. Prof caught a glimpse of 
him showing that he was a little ahead of us and still going. 
Jumping for our saddles we spurred ahead. Our horses caught 
the spirit of the thing and flew onward like the wind which rushed 
by us. 

Prof’s horse, Utah, or old Ute, as he was commonly called, 
was a pioneer in the survey, with a wise, old philosopher sort of 
look about his blazed face, and mighty particular in his notions 
and affections. As the chief’s favorite he had led the pack train for 
years, over thousands of miles of road and trail, at a gait so regu- 
lar that by noting the number of hours travelled one could tell to 
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a mile or less the actual distance covered in the day’s ride. He was 
good at everything; hunting, trailing and climbing, and could be 
trusted by his rider in every and any emergency. Roxy, my own 
horse, was a rawboned animal, and had been my faithful servant 
He was chiefly noted as being the best runner in south- 
600 yards and, like old Ute, was 


for years. 
ern Utah for a distance of 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

As we went tearing, side by side, over the ground, it began to 
grow decidedly exhilarating. In a few minutes our wild ride was 
terminated by the dropping of the tongue of land we were on to 
the slopes below, in a sheer vertical wall. Reining in our horses 
we dismounted, and throwing the bridle reins over their heads, 
we left them and hastened to the verge of the little cliff. Moving 
along its edge in different directions we tried to discover our 
quarry. 

In a short time I was recalled by a cautious cry from the chief 
and before | could reach him the crack of his little rifle sounded 
out on the calm solitude of the place. He pointed out where he 
had seen the bear and felt certain that he had hit him, but the bear 
was now out of sight among the trees and chapparal. We at once 
decided to follow, and after seeing that our rifles were ready for 
instant use, we placed additional cartridges where we could get at 
them quickly, got our knives and revolvers in readiness and 
carefully clambered down the rocks to the steep slope 
below. 

We now moved cautiously, ready to fire on the instant. A 
careful search over the brow of the step below where Bruin was 
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last seen revealed nothing and we then, with extreme care, 
descended that shelf. 

It was growing quite dark and we were now dangerously near 
where we might expect to find our game if he was at hand, and we 
aivanced with the greatest circumspection. After proceeding a 
dozen steps, we saw what at first, in the dim light, we took to be 
a log. A nearer approach made us sure it was the bear, but in a 
Strange position if dead. Suspicious that he was ‘‘playing possum,” 
the chief picked up a stone and we approached nearer, when he 
hurled it at him and hit him, but the bear made no movement. 
Prof next picked up a long pole and carefully approaching him 
while I placed my rifle behind his ear, he poked him in the ribs 
with the pole—but the bear was indeed dead, shot directly through 
the heart as we afterwards found. Death had caught him while 
going on all fours and he was found in that peculiar position 
which had made us so incredulous as to his being dead. 

It was now quite dark, and leaving the bear as we found him, 
we climbed slowly back up the mountainside to our horses and 
rode to camp, ready for the warm supper we knew was awaiting 
us. Next morning, with two of the packers, we returned to where 
the carcass lay, and soon had the hide stripped off and ere many 
months it filled the place of a rug in a lady’s parlor. 

I have often thought that could a bystander have witnessed us 
two walking arsenals slowly groping our way down that slope, 
throwing stones and poking sticks at a dead bear, it would have 
been far more amusing to him than it was to us at the time. We 
had our laugh afterward. 





AMONG THE TURKEY IN THE CHOCTAW HUNTING LANDS. 


R. POLK BURHANS. 


SHE fall and winter of this year will be memorable in Texas 
and the Indian Territory for the mast. Backwoodsmen, 
hunters, cowmen and Indians who roam the woods, say 
that mast has not been as plentiful within the memory of living 
man. This condition of things has attracted deer and wild 
turkey in abundance from the barren countries. 

Game, heretofore, has been found in “spots;” this season it 
is everywhere. The pecan trees are literally burdened with that 
delicious nut on which wild turkeys feast and grow great in fatness. 
The oaks are top-heavy with acorns, and hickory nuts are being 
gathered by the wagon load by campers. The woods are purple 
and splashed with the red of the wild haws that deer feed upon. 
At night there is a great clamor in the woods of ’coons and 
opossums in the persimmon trees. Wild ducks and geese, in their 
flight to southern waters, tarry by thousands to feed on the 
acorns. 

The woods never attracted hunters as this year, and wonderful 
shooting records are being made. For instance, a party of six 
hunters from Honey Grove, Texas, spent one week in the Choctaw 
Nation, and killed nine deer and thirty-one turkeys. 

The ideal month to visit the woods in the Southwest is 
November. The weather is delightful, the days cool and bracing, 
the nights frosty. The month is usually dry. The colored 
glories of the dying year form a striking and picturesque feature 
of the forest landscape. If any reader of the FIELD AND STREAM 
contemplates a hunting trip to the Southwest, make arrangements 
to arrive in early November. September is too warm, December 
and January fickle, with those sudden and terrible periods called 
‘“‘Northers”—that conflict of the elements, the air full of raw fog, 
snow and freezing rains. A ‘‘Norther’” is a five minutes’ change 
from perennial spring to an Alaskan winter. A full-fledged Texas 
‘‘Norther” has a sting attached to it that chills the blood and 
stiffens the marrow in the bone. 

November 9th the writer left Denison, Texas, for the “Boggy” 
woods in the eastern portion of the Choctaw Nation. Capt. R. W. 
MecFerran, to our great disappointment, was called away at the 
last moment, and during the hunt we missed his genial compan- 






ionship. McFerran is a noted squirrel hunter; he likes the sport 
better than turkey or deer shooting. He placed at our disposal 
his magnificent team of bays and we pulled out late in the after- 
noon, traveling until midnight to reach Blue River crossing, the 
half-way camping place. 

The Indian Territory at the present time is in some respects 
a wild and primitive country, dotted with rude structures of logs 
and clapboard houses. It is a magnificent domain of forest and 
prairie, seamed with beautiful streams. The land as a general 
thing is very rich for agricultural purposes. It is no wonder that 
the Five Civilized Tribes are fighting with the fierceness of despair 
to keep inviolate the pledges made to them by the government 
sixty years ago, that “while grass grew and water ran” they should 
not be disturbed in their possessions. But a mighty change is 
going on, a change that is inexorable as the hand of Fate. The 
white man has come, the railroads have followed, and in the waste, 
cities and towns have sprung up. There is no longer a ‘‘jumping 
off” place, the Far West is a thing of the past. The most pic- 
turesque character in American pioneer history will in the future 
have a prototype in the Wild West show. The Indian Territory 
where the red man has made his last stand, will like its sister, 
Oklahoma, open its doors to that restless horde of cosmopolites 
that think an Indian has no rights that a white man should respect. 

One of the sad features is that, with the new order of things, 
the doom of wild game is as certain as the extinction of the Indian. 
There is in the Indian Territory at the present time as fine hunting 
grounds as on the continent of America. I venture the assertion 
that within a radius of fifteen miles of where we were encamped 
there are two thousand wild turkeys and probably three hundred 
deer. It is a wild, unfrequented section, the virgin woods are little 
visited by hunters. But they are getting the lie of the land and it 
is only a question of two or three years when the game will have 
been killed out. 

The Boggy wilderness derives its name from a small stream of 
beautiful clear water that rises in the Canadian country and 
empties into the Kimitia River. Down in the great bottoms and 
along the foot-hills is the home of the wild turkey and deer. It 
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is also the hiding place of desperate men, whiskey peddlars, horse- 
thieves and the Indian bandits. 

November 10th I reached the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Senter at Bocsheto, or Big Creek. Mr. Senter is a white 
man, married to a Choctaw lady. She has a sixteenth of Indian 
blood. Her complexion is beautiful and fair as a lily; she is a lady 
of refinement, culture and decided character. Her life, if I could 
tell you, would be a fascinating romance. She was educated in 
the New England States, where she passed her girlhood and a 
portion of her womanhood, and came home a few years ago to 
die among her kinsmen. Mr. Senter, like his noble wife, is a grand 
man. They have a beautiful home and a large cultivated farm of 
several hundred acres. 

After resting one night I pulled out in the morning for the 
Boggy wilderness. The second day in camp Mr. and Mrs. Senter, 
their little son, Jamie, and Capt. A. A. Ellison arrived. Our camp 
was beautifully located on the banks of the Boggy. Just here let 


always looked forward to with the keenest anticipation. 

After all, the principal pleasure of camp life is at the blazing 
log fire at night. The tales of the day’s sport have a romantic 
interest. Every man had seen deer, but those prime hunters, 
Senter and Ellison, declared that they were hoodooed. There was 
wild turkey galore, the camp was overstocked with the wasteful 
prodigality of hunters, there was continuous feasting, until every- 
one cried—“Hold, enough!” We were in camp six days, and | am 
willing to swear that I saw five hundred wild turkeys; in one flock 
at least one hundred. And 1 will tell the readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
that there are more squirrels to the square inch in the Choctaw 
Nation than in any spot in America. I could sit in camp and kill 
a wagon load. Wild ducks were plentiful and Mrs. Senter prepared 
sumptuous meals of roast duck. We killed no deer, in fact we did 
not try very hard. A streak of bad deer luck stuck to the party 
throughout the hunt. 

One night we heard a cry like a woman in distress. It was a 
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me State that we were in the woods as much for other pleasure as 
hunting, killing sufficient game for three square meals a day and at 
intervals gathering pecan nuts. 

The third day out I enticed a young gobbler with a call, killing 
him with number six shot at a distance of forty yards. One shot 
entered the ear, another the eye, knocking him silly. He made a 
great ado, jumping up and down and striking his head against a 
tree. He was served the next day for dinner, the cooking being 
conducted in hunters’ style. Todo justice to Mrs. Senter’s cook- 
ery, however, and the keen sauce of the wilderness, never have | 
tasted wild turkey so delicious. No one knows the true relish of 
food until he has a hunter’s appetite. Capt. Ellison rolled up his 
sleeves and delved into the flour and soon had on the table 
a lot of puffy, white biscuits. The reputation of the Captain 
had preceded him, and the hour for breadmaking was 


panther. Then the wolves kept up the most forlorn concert, con- 
verting the surrounding solitude into a howling wilderness. 

With our party were Kennedy Lawrence, a Choctaw official, 
his son, and an old negro who happened to drop in. We have 
been going to the woods annually for the past twenty-five years, 
but around this hunt will ever cluster the most delightful recol- 
léctions. This happy condition was made possible by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Senter, their little son and that prince of good 
fellows, Capt. Ellison. We rested one day at the Senter home, 
where we enjoyed a grand wild turkey dinner, a twenty pound 
gobbler gracing the table with his noble presence. We brought 
home some ducks to Capt. McFerran, and a mammoth gobbler 
which was presented to Mr. Fitch, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
who kindly farnished our party with tent and equipage. And thus 
ended our foray into the Choctaw Hunting Lands. 


MESSAGES OF LOVE. 


Through droning bee 
And singing bird, 
The cadence of 
His love is heard. 


It leads the heart 

From drooping sadness, 
To buoyancy 

And song and gladness. 


—E£, P. Jaques. 
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EVERGREENS. 
MAE SONNE. 


IV. On the Way from School. 

My grandtather was married twice, and Aunt Angie was one of 
the eldest of his first wife’s children, while my father was one of a 
pair of twins (the youngest of a family of seven) of the children 
of the second marriage; so you see, for a brother and sister, there 
was a great disparity of years in their ages; and between my aunt 
and myself, of course, astili greater. She was really nearer the age 
of what my grandmother ought to have been, but considering her 
genial, youthful disposition, she seemed more like a dear friend, 
on such close terms of companionship were we. She thought the 
thoughts of a girl, enjoyed the pleasures of a girl, laughed the 
laugh of agirl, and played the pranks of a girl. If you intimated 
that she was growing old, her merry laugh would peal forth in a 
manner that clearly showed you your mistake. 

Although we were used to Aunt Angie’s capers and were 
expecting something fresh to crop up every day or so, | remember 
being thoroughly frightened more than once by some new trick 
she had sprung uponus. A widow, far away from any of her own 
people, with the whole management of her family and little farm 
to attend to, one would think that this eulogium would apply to 
almost any woman rather than to one so situaied. Sometimes 
those who have experienced the greatest misfortunes are the bright- 
est and cheeriest. It is the imaginary troubles that leave the sour, 
morbid traces in the character. Our causes of alarm always ended 
with so much mirth that we generally foresaw the termination, 
even while subjected to the alarm. 

Cousin Catha and I were coming home from school. The sun 
was disappearing behind the mountains, and, though the bottom 
land was in shadow, it still shone brightly on the tall trees and 
cliffs. We had distributed the pupils to their various homes all 
along the valley, and Catha and I only remained. We visited all 
the birds’ nests, picked blackberries and flowers, pulled off our 
shoes and stockings and waded across the creek as if foot-logs 
and stepping stones were things unheard of, and went through the 
same performances that we did only six «times in the week, -and 
enjoyed them as much as if this were the first time. No doubt 
you will think these very immodest admissions for a young lady, 
the school mistress, to make; but I fear we two did other things 
quite as unladylike during that most delightful of summers. 

I climbed over the fence into a patch of oats to gather some 
wild roses (from the only rosebush in the whole settlement, by the 
way), when Catha called my attention to the fact that if we didn’t 
make haste we shouldn’t be home in time for supper, not to speak 
of preparing it. “But as all such chidings had a similar effect upon 
us both (I think we each mentioned them to ease our consciences 
and by that nieans lay the blame, if any, on the other), we still 
idled along, swinging our empty lunch baskets, and laughing and 
chattering as if we didn’t know what hunger meant. 

As we neared aclump of spruces, we noticed a pale blue spiral 
of smoke that ascended almost perpendicularly, so still was the 
evening. We remarked that some settler must be clearing up a bit 
of brush or burning a refractory stump from his land, when out 
of the thicket, bare headed, begrimed and perspiring, appeared 
Aunt Angie. 

Of course the first thing asked was what she was doing, to 
which she innocently rejoined that, “It was a strange thing if a 
person couldn’t work at clearing up his own farm if he saw fit.” 
When we reproached her for unnecessarily exerting herself, she 
naively argued, ‘‘That when a person found himself possessed of a 
landed estate, it was his bounden duty to set about to improve 
and enhance the value of the same.” This with much mock 
importance. 

It seemed that, for some weeks, she had been passing thus 
employed time that hung heavily on her hands, judging from the 
brush and undergrowth she had cleared away, arranged in piles, 
and had just set fire to; but today she had lingered longer than 
usual and had allowed us to come upon her unexpectedly. We 
each took turns and scolded her soundly, but she didn’t seem to 
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mind it, and wouldn't even promise to leave the improvement of 
the farm to stronger hands; so we started to go home, when she 
called out that she had something to tell us. 

With countenance glowing with solemn intelligence, and with 
many profound gestures and exclamations, she said that a hand- 
some young man, with a splendid barouche drawn by a dashing 
pair of bays, had called but a few minutes before we came up and 
invited us for a drive. She thought we must have met him. 

‘Did we know him?” 

“es,” 

‘‘Where did he come from?” 

‘‘The upper settlement.” 

Now, the ‘upper settlement” was an unknown region to us, 
some forty miles up the Drift. We lived eight miles from our 
nearest neighbor, and sometimes would not see a human being for 
weeks, with the exception of those who lived down the creek, 
unless it was some foot-straggler from this enchanted ‘upper 
Settlement,” so in our joy at the probability of seeing someone 
from the outer world, it never occurred to us that this gentleman 
and pair would have to be possessed of wings in order to reach us, 
as there was only a narrow mountain trail by which he could come. 
Girl fashion, we were all on tip-toe to see this charming person- 
age, this Sir Gallant. 

‘Which way did he go?” 

“He said he would go up the road and wait till you came 
along. No doubt if you go on you will overtake him.” 

We were both very much excited and each tried to look 
unconcerned, while all the time the color that came and went in 
our cheeks showed how interested we were. With sly twiggings 
of stray locks and setting straight of wry hats, we left Auntie. 

‘Handsome as Apollo, and treacherous as Apollyon,” she 
warned us. 

We followed the trail for about a hundred yards from where 
we left Aunt Angie, when in a sudden bend stood—the wobbly, 
ricketty, old wooden wheelbarrow, filled to the brim with fire- 
wood. Catha gasped, while I rolled in the brake and laughed till | 
was tired. Then 1 got up and, acting upon the hint, trundled the 
creaking old vehicle up to the house. Catha only remarked that 
she was hungry. 


KLAMATH LAKE. 
Where Fishing is Worth While. 


A long crooked lake, called Klamath, is tucked away in the 
the southern part of Oregon, and in its clear, cold water are hidden 
tish that are worth while crossing the continent to catch. From 
the railroad that runs up and down the Pacific coast it isa ‘‘century 
spin” to Crater Lake, the geological and volcanic wonder of the 
world, and Klamath Lake is not quite half the distance; although 
the road has few attractions for wheelmen, the trip is easily made 
in a day with horse or wagon, leaving the rails at Ashland, Oregon, 
forty miles to the southwest, Pelican Bay is illumed in the mem- 
ory of every man who-has cast a fly upon its surface, and is sure some 
day to become a favorite retreat for anglers. In itself several miles 
long, it forms a big arm of Klamath Lake and affords the finest 
fishing, without doubt, in the great Northwest. 

Except to a few ranchers in Oregon and one famous fisherman 
from Utah, it was comparatively unknown until last season, when 
the Mazamas, mountain climbers of Washington and Oregon, who 
take for their name the Spanish word for mountain goat, discovered 
the charming spot on their way to Crater Lake. Here they made 
a noonday camp on their return from the ascent of Mount Pitt, 
and stopped long enough to enjoy some fine sport. It is indeed 
an ideal fishing resort, a sportsman’s happy halt. In the heart of 
a mountain forest it lies, an immense body of water, stretched 
beneath a summer sun, and surrounded by verdure as green and 
luxuriant as that which must have graced the garden of Eden. 
A long neck of the bay and a rippling creek, forming a lovely nook 
where fishermen revel in the pleasures of camp life, is owned 
by a private individual, who, fortunately, acquired possession long 
before the days of the Cascade reserve. He is continually im- 
proving the property, and boats and other accommodations con- 
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tribute to the visitor’s comfort. At the mouth of the little creek, 
two springs burst from the pebbly bottom and make their bubbling 
way through water that at its surface is as cold as that which flows 
in glacial streams. 

We took a boat and rowed a quarter of a mile from shore 
upon an absolutely calm surface. Leaning over the edge we saw 
big fish dart through the clear water twenty feet beneath our craft, 
magnificent creatures that fairly intoxicated the fishermen of the 
party with delight. Mr. B. W. Evermann, ichthyologist of the 
United States Fish Commission, accompanied the Mazamas on 
this expedition, and he classified these fish as the lake variety of 
of the black speckled trout. They are very attractive, with form 
as lithe as an athlete’s and flesh as firm and white aS that of a 
beautiful woman. 

After several of the party had caught fish enough to satisfy 
our mountain appetites, and we had taken a refreshing swim in the 
chilly waters, we prepared reluctantly to depart, but just as we 
were about to mount our wagons and continue on to Crater Lake, 
a fat fellow, rod in hand, walked along the shore, and we stopped 
to admire his catch. He had a fine string of trout, and we were 
at once interested in his conversation, for it was soon apparent 
that he knew all about the sport 
at Pelican Bay. He was, indeed, 
a man of leisure, and he spent it 
in fishing. For several months of 
each year he bids adieu to his Salt 
Lake home and travels over the 
country with rods and reels and 
flies, searching out remote streams 
and unknown waters in pursuit 
of his favorite pastime. Among 
all the places he has found, and 
they are almost innumerable, it 
would appear from the recital of 
his adventures, Pelican Bay affords 
him more genuine sport and better 
results than any other body of 
water he knows. Consequenily, 
Mr. Kendall is a regular visitor 
to its shores, arriving every sum- 
mer, magnificently equipped with 
the finest tackle that judgment, ex- 
perience and money can procure, 
ready for a three months’ stay. 

“Do you catch hundreds of 
fish every week?” we enquired. 

An expression like to sadness 
fell upon his face as he quietly 
replied: 

‘‘There’s nothing to do with 
them. Of course I only catch 
what can be used,” he added, 
in the tone of an angler who worshipped his art. 

Mr. Crary, the proprietor of the grounds, afterwards attirmed 
the fat man’s story. There he waits for days with the whole bay 
to himself, wandering aimlessly around in lonely abstraction, 
longing for a chance to cast a fly and provide somebody with fish. 
Whenever new arrivals come into camp he is immediately notified, 
and off he starts with his perfect rods and a sincere, ‘‘Thank you.” 

We followed at his invitation and were lucky enough to see 
him make his best catch of several seasons and establish a trout 
record that is not easily beaten. Keyed up to the top pitch of ex- 
citement, we watched this splendid fisherman play with a fourteen and 
one-quarter pound beauty suspended from a delicate bamboo rod, 
and only secured by a graceful little fly hook and single leader. Nine 
times the fish rose from the water ere he made the fatal leap. His 
captor dallied with the gamy trout full thirteen minutes, while we 
waited with bated breath. Suddenly, with adextrous movement of 
the rod, he landed the big fellow, and the accompanying picture 
capitally illustrates his joy over this fine catch. 

The favorite fly—and the one which enticed this big fish from 
his pool—is known as the Klamath and was manufactured, at Mr. 
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THe ANGLER’S Joy. 


Kendall's suggestion, from the feather of the loon. Experts use 
several standard flies with success and almost anyone can catch 
plenty of large trout by the use of spoon hooks. And after the 
triumph of catching they are greatly relished, their flavor being 
exceedingly delicate and the flesh fine. 

The figures that follow are perhaps the best orators to set 
forth the charms of Pelican Bay as a fishing camp. They tell the 
true story of an evening’s sport with a twelve ounce rod and a 
Klamath fly. Three men in a boat, and to be sure one of them 
was Mr. Kendall, pulled out ten speckled fish in an hour and a 
halt. As each one was taken from the hook his official weight 
was thus recorded: 6, 5%, 104, 4%, 1, 2%, 94%. SY, 2% and 1\ 
pounds, making a total weight of 5144 pounds of the whitest, most 
delicious fish that was ever found in any lake. 

August is the best month for luck at Pelican Bay, but beginning 
with the freedom from snow, in May, until early fall, there is good 
fishing in abundance throughout the summer. Hunters, too, in 
search of bear, deer or birds, might profitably choose Klamath 
Lake for an annual rendezvous. Ducks of the choice varieties are 
plentiful, particularly along an adjacent marsh, where the birds go 
every Spring to nest. Not far away is the Klamath Indian reserva- 
tion, and the squaws gather great 
quantities of ducks’ eggs every 
year. The fact that one woman 
found 1,400 eggs last spring is 
sufficient proof of the attractive- 
~ ness of the place for hunters. 
~ Within the vicinity are various 
Te objects of interest, attractive to 
Students of history and science. 
Among them are strange, unac- 
countable lava beds—a puzzle to 
many a geologist—warm mud 
springs, an old Modoc crematory, 
Indian battle grounds, and not so 
very far distant, towards the 
mountain heights, lies wondrous 
Crater Lake, the sapphire eye of 
the Cascades, the jewel of fair 
Oregon, the secret of her past. 

For several years the Mazamas, 
an Alpine club composed of 
two hundred or more sturdy 
mcuntaineers, have made special 
expeditions to some of the great 
masterpieces that embellish the 
rugged scenery of the far North- 
west. They have lately made 
the ascent of Mount Rainier, 
highest of all the Cascades, tow- 
ering 14,519 feet above the level 
of Puget Sound. July 26 and 
27, fifty-nine climbers, nine of them women, reached its summit. 
A party of eight remained over night in the larger crater and 
burned thirty pounds of red fire on Columbia’s Crest, the highest 
point. The illumination was plainly seen in the city of Tacoma, 
forty-five miles away. The outing would have been a magnificent 
success had it not been for the death of Prof. Edgar McClure, of 
the University of Oregon, who was killed in descending from the 
summit to permanent camp. 

During the expedition, interesting lectures on forestry and 
natural science were given around the camp fire by Dr, Fernow, of 
the U. S. Forestry Department, Drs. Henry Gannett and F. H. 
Newell, of the U. S. Geological Survey, Dr. Fisher of the Biological 
Survey, and Dr. Frank Baker, Superintendent of the zoological 
gardens at Washington, D. C. 


| 





Fay FULLER. 
The First Woman to Reach the Summit of Mount Rainier. 





Do not overlook our offer of the ‘‘Tight Shell” picture on 
first page. You will surely regret it if you wait too long, as it is 
the most liberal one ever made by any similar publication. 
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SOME REMARKS ABOUT BASS. 
W. W. LEONARD. 


Well, did you ever see such a peculiar 
season for them in Minnesota? The high water brought some 
curious results. In some lakes they would not bite. In others 
you could not find them, as they had gone on foraging expeditions 
to new feeding grounds, made accessible by the high water. In 
still other lakes their habits were not changed at all and they 
behaved as they always do; that is, bite voraciously at anything 
and everything one day, and refuse to notice any kind of lure 
the next. 

Sometimes we think we know a whole lot about Mr. Black 
Bass, and so we do, about many things pertaining to him, but 


Black bass? Oh, yes. 





W. W. Leonarp MakinG a LonG Cast With a FLy. 


when it comes to knowing why he takes bait and lure one day and 
will not the next, under similar conditions, we don’t know any- 
thing about it. ‘Honest confession is good for the soul.” Let’s 
do our souls some good (they need it) and ‘* fess up.” 

This confession will please my friend Walker, as it is entirely 
in accord with his views on the subject. 1 wish I could remember 
the exact language he expressed those same views in on a recent 
unsuccessful fishing trip with me. They were entirely original 
and ‘‘energetically picturesque.” 

This same W. B. Walker is a pretty good fisherman now, but 
when he began his career he bought his outfit in Chicago and 
when spread out for my inspection, I found some enterprising 
dealer had sold him a nine foot five ounce fly rod with which to cast 
a half pound trog and lift a four pound bass out of the weeds. | 
would like to see more anglers use the fly rod for bass, however. 
There are many times and places where greater sport and more fish 
even can be had with the artificial fly than with the hand painted 
frog. Hereis a casein point. The fishing was very poor. I was 
lazing around camp, not fishing for days at a time. One of the 
boys came in before supper, disgusted with poor luck, and told 
about catching his hook ona bulrush. Trying to pull it off, the 
straightened line raised his red and black float out of the water 
about a foot, when a nice bass rose clear from the water, seized 
the float and carried it down some distance before letting go. 

After advising him to lay in a stock of assorted floats for the 
next day's fishing, | got out my fly rod and a cast of flies and after 
supper took six good bass in half an hour, going less than forty 
rods from the camp. For the next two weeks the fly rod was 
good for all the bass needed at almost any time of the day, although 
this was in July. During this time frogs, chubs from the creek, 
lake minnows and spoons were constantly tried with very indiffer- 
ent success. 

I had a good illustration, early in July, of the effect of 
electrical storms on bass. Our old friend “Lucky” Raisbeck and | 
were at the lake for rest and fish. The first day produced twenty- 
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three bass. That night we had a heavy electrical storm and in fact 
for the next three days at least an hour or two of each day was 
devoted to severe thunder storms. Although the weather between 
whiles was all that a fisherman could ask, we got no fish. That is, 
one or two bass only to the two rods in an all day’s work. We 
tried the deep water, the bars, the rushes and channels, with all 
kinds of baits and lures, but they were not to be enticed. 

We were indebted to one of the storms, however, for a most 
beautiful and unusual sight. As many of your local readers know, 
the shore line in front of ‘‘Chapman’s,” Upper Lake Minnetonka, 
runs nearly east and west. Standing on the bank, about twenty 
feet high, and louking due south, the view is a lovely one at any 
time. A little less than a mile from you is the narrow channel 
between the famous Hardscrabble Point and Cedar Point. This 
channel opens into a large bay in which lie ‘‘The Islands,” Crane, 
Eagle, Hodge’s and Zimmerman’s, all except the last named visible 
from our point of view. 

In the late afternoon two storms were in sight, one in the 
west and one in the south. The latter advanced rapidly, going due 
north, and preceded by a very heavy wind. The clouds were of 
that inky blue black color sometimes seen. The water took on the 
color exactly. Every wave was a whitecap. The gathering dark- 
ness, the mist ahead of the storm, and the blackness of the clouds, 
made it impossible to see the opposite shore. We seemed to be 
gazing, spell-bound into the mouth of a yawning cavern, out of 
which rolled a black, sinister flood, carrying on its crest, line after 
line of strange, white monsters, gleaming with unearthly brilliance 
against the ebon tide, bearing them onward with irresistible force 
and speed. So strange, so unreal, so weird was the scene that we 
were deeply impressed by it and felt as though we stood in the 
shadow of an impending doom. 

At this instant the dark cloud in the west suddenly parted and 
through the small opening there shot a beam of golden sunlight 
which, owing to the mist in the air, was distinctly visible from the 
cloud to the earth. This wonderful shaft of yellow light struck 
first on Crane Island. Hitherto invisible in the gloom, it now 
started into view, a glowing mass of emerald green on a sea of ink 





ComiINnG ALONG QUIETLY. 


against an ebony background. The beam of light was so small 
that only the island was illuminated. All else was as black as 
before. For a few seconds the tableau remained unchanged; then 
a movement of the clouds caused the shaft of light to move 
swiftly eastward, lighting up each of the other islands in succession 
with a vivid brilliancy that was wonderfully beautiful. Now Cedar 
Point caught it. Being nearer it seemed to travel faster and swept 
along the north shore of Phelps’ Island, about a mile in thirty 
seconds, and then seemed to lift and disappear. 

And next came the climax of the entire scene. The rain came 
on in a solid wall from the south, the rift in the western cloud 
widened, and before our enraptured eyes, still dazzled by the 
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weirdly beautiful scene, there appeared two perfect rainbows. 
Both feet of the lower arch were distinctly visible in the lake 
before us and less than a mile apart. The entire arch was 
so perfect, the colors so vivid, that it was hard to realize 
that it was a mere reflection. It had a solid, massive appearance, 
as though some giant hand had painted the actual colors ona 
mountain of granite. Once more the scene changed. The western 
cloud again covered the sun, the rain reached us, and the little band 
of Nature’s adorers were driven incontinently to the prosaic house, 
where we compared notes and realized that we had been favored 
beyond our deserts in being allowed to witness a rare exhibition 





ALMOST IN THE NeT. 


of a phase of Nature’s glories that can be fittingly characterized as 
sublime. 

What has all this got to 
my soul, I don’t know if you don’t. 
about bass, anyhow? 

The photographs herewith are snap shots of actual fishing and 
not “poses.” 


do with catching bass? On 
What did you want to know 





LEWIS AND CLARKE MEETING THE MANDANS. 


With the history of the West is indelibly linked the names of 
Lewis and Clarke, United States army captains who, by direction 
of the government, ig the year 1804 ascended the Missouri River 
on their way from the Mississippi, over the Rocky Mountain divide 
and down the Columbia River to its mouth in the Pacific Ocean. 

Accompanying the two officers were twenty-one soldiers, nine 
young Kentuckians, nine boatmen, two French coureurs des bois— 
an interpreter and a hunter—and a black servant belonging to 
Captain Clarke. The party left camp at the mouth of the Missouri 
in three boats on May 14th, 1804, and on the 27th of October fol- 
lowing, landed at the principal village of the Mandans, at or near 
the site of the present town of Mandan, in North Dakota. On the 
opposite side of the stream to the Indians the explorers built log 
quarters which they named Fort Mandan and occupied, living on 
most friendly relations with the tribe, until able to resume their 
journey on the breaking up of the ice in the river the next spring. 

The history of this expedition of the years 1804, 1805 and 1806 
was the first narrative to diffuse widely a knowledge of the vast 
territory lying between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean 
and now included in the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. In the topography of these States the names of its 
intrepid leaders are preserved for all time. Montana has her Lewis 
and Clarke county, Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, and her Lewis- 
ton; Idahoa Lewiston; Washington a Lewis county, Clarke county, 
Lewis River and Lewisville. The Journal must always retain a high 
degree of interest as the account of the first voyage made by white 
men in boats up the Missouri River from the point where its waters 
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discharge into the Mississippi to its sources in the Rocky Mountains. 

The frontispiece shows the chiefs of the expedition at the 
point of their first meeting with the grand chief of the Mandans. 
The hands of Captain Lewis and the Indian chief are pressed in the 
clasp of friendship. The peace pipe is ready to seal the compact. 
On the right of Captain Lewis stands the grizzled halfbreed inter- 
preter. The keen interest of the savage group in the foreground 
in these white and martial-looking strangers is admirably depicted. 
Others of the tribe are galloping in eager haste from the camp to 
the landing point. A robe, painted with typical Indian symbols, 
lies behind che chief. A boat, constructed by the savages of a raw 
buffalo hide stretched upon a rude willow frame, is near at hand, 
with a paddle resting on the gunwale. 

Mr. Russell has caught fully the spirit of the scene and time. 
The picture possesses much historical interest and value, and it is 
executed in magnificent style. The theme was a grand one and 
worthy the genius of the artist who painted it. 

WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 





THE ALASKAN SIWASH AND HIS BOAT. 
GEO. G. CANTWELL. 


The Alaskan Indian canoe is probably the finest piece of work 
in boat construction produced in this country by any of its aboriginal 
peoples, though it is not strange that these sea-loving natives 
should excel in an industry which is first in importance to their 
very existence, for the canoe is to the Coast Indian what the horse 
is to the redskin of the plains—both detest walking. The manu- 
facture of these long, trim crafts is conducted on much the same 
plan as that of other affairs of theirs in which time and labor are 
not considered in the ends; and as the making of them is so little 
known, a few notes on the subject may be of interest. 

In the first place, a cedar log must be cut in the woods. If 
the canoe is to be a large one, a tree of sufficient size will be 
difficult to find near an old settlement, often necessitating a trin 
of one hundred miles for a good tree. This is selected near the 
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HiADA AT WORK ON CANOE. 


beach, if possible; if far in the woods, additional labor is required 
to skid it out, when it is cut the right length and dressed of its 
limbs and bark and floated homeward on the tide. Sometimes a 
permanent camp is made where the tree was felled, and the canoe 
finished on the spot; but more often the tree is landed on the beach 
at the builder’s house. Here he proceeds to hew it down to a 
uniform size and line out the work. The only tool used is a sort 
of adze, made of an old file or any suitable piece of iron pro- 
curable, firmly bound to a crooked stick, with the cutting edge at 
the end, facing the handle at an angle of forty-five degrees. Several 
sizes are uSed, the heaviest blade being about three inches across, 
and the smaller ones, for finishing, about an inch wide. 
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With the larger adze, he begins to hew off the sides of the log, 
a chip at a time, till the piece is at length shaped into the required 
model for the outside lines, this being accomplished only after 
weeks of painstaking labor and much talk and many opinions 
from the other canoe makers of the village. The piece is then 
turned over, the top lines are laid off and the inside is cut out in 
the same slow manner, a few chips at a time, resembling beaver 
cuttings. The deeper down the hollow, the more delicate becomes 
the work and the little adzes only are employed. To get the correct 
thickness of the shell, small holes are drilled in from the outside 
at regular intervals, that penetrate to the required depth. In 
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chiseling out the inside, great care must be used not to go beyond 
the points of the drill holes, which vary in depth in different parts. 
In a six-fathom canoe, the sides are an inch thick and the bottom 
two; the ends are considerably heavier. 

At this stage it bears a poor resemblance to the finished boat, 
for it is very narrow and deep, with the sides curved to the centre. 
The next step is to steam the wood and spread it apart. This is 
done by partly filling the hold with water and dropping in hot 
rocks, which set the water boiling. It is then completely covered 
with blankets and allowed to soak for an hour or so. The cover- 
ing is then removed, the two ends braced to keep them true, and 
Sticks are wedged in from side to side, which spread it apart. 
Several sets of these braces are used, each larger than the last, till 
the narrow opening of two feet has been spread to five. Any 
defects in the first spreading are corrected by local steaming from 
a fire built underneath on green seaweed, that can be moved from 
place to place as may be required; this outside burning leaving it 
smooth and hard and giving the canoe its black appearance. 

After setting for several days the braces are taken out and seats 
lashed firmly in with cedar roots, the drilled holes are plugged and 
the craft is ready for the water. There is no keel to the bottom of 
these boats, except a sort of fin at the bow that is cut squarely off 
at the waterline, running back a few feet to the round bottom. 
The stern line is a continuous curve from the top down. For this 
reason, the canoe upon being landed is always turned about and 
brought stern on, as the bow, with the square corner of the fin, 
would prevent it approaching the shore as closely as the tapered 
stern. They are splendid sea boats that sail well into the wind, 
which is made possible by a big steering paddle that is held deep 
in the water like a centreboard. Many of their trips take them 
far to sea in search of fur seal and sea otter, and they often have 
to weather storms that would wreck the ‘*‘Boston man’s” boat. 

The Indians take the utmost care of their canoes, covering 
them in warm weather to prevent their checking and keeping them 
clear of ice in the winter, and never dragging them over the rocks, 
but either lifting them bodily up or skidding them over the beach 
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on logs. One great danger, however, in these fragile boats is their 
liability of splitting open from the impact of the swells, especially 
when sailing into the wind. Of late years many of the canoes 
have been ribbed, which in a measure prevenis this. The average 
life of these canoes is ten to fifteen years, and they are valued from 
twenty to one hundred and tifty dollars, according to size and 
workmanship. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 


Every subscriber, old or new, who promptly sends to this 
oftice one dollar for a year’s subscription to the FIELD AND STREAM 
will receive, free of cost, a beautiful photogravure, 16 by 25 inches, 
of Zimmerman’s famous hunting picture, “The Tight Shell.” 

This is no cheap premium offer. The new reproduction will 
be, like the original, a work of art. The copies printed from the 
first plates were sold at $3.50 each and brought Mr. Zimmerman 
several thousand dollars in royalties before the plates were destroyed 
by accident. The fact that our subscribers get it for nothing does 
not lessen the value of the picture, the price of which will remain 
as before, but is in line with our policy to make the FiELp 
AND STREAM the most widely-read sportsman’s publication in Amer- 
ica and, apart from its own merit, to offer extra inducements to 
add to its already large and steadily-growing circulation. Anyone 
sending us five dollars for subscriptions, either new or renewals, 
will be entitled to an extra copy of “The Tight Shell.” 





IN THE DAKOTA BAD LANDS. 
WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


Not every town in the West has the honor to be named for a 
woman, but Medora claims that distinction. The hamlet is chiefly 
associated in the public mind with the career 
in America of that erratic nobleman, the 
Marquis de Mores, and takes its title from 
the christian name of his wife, the daughter 
of a New York banker. During the ’eighties 
the marquis spent several years at the little 
town which he created and in which he 
sunk a million dollars, and now all that 
remains in witness of its past greatness 
is the abbatoirs and other structures connected with his meat- 
exporting enterprise, an odd one occupied by a rancher and the 
whole a decaying monument of colossal failure and business mis- 
management, while the blood of its ill-starred founder is dissipated 
upon the torrid, sweltering sands of Algeria. 

Many reminiscences cling to Medora of the days when the 
French marquis made his home there. Ona bluff above the Little 
Missouri River opposite the 
town stands the long, dark red 
building, with a porch across 
the front, that was once his 
residence, still in good repair 
and now the dwelling of one 
of the more prosperous set- 
tlers. His excellency, to hold 
his stock, fenced off certain 
established trails. The free 
western spirit frowned upon 
this and pulled the fences 
down, Then the marquis 
would have had these undisci- 
plined men imprisoned, but they jocularly declined the sheriff's 
invitation to accompany him and the nobleman took matters in 
his own hands. With some of his employees he ambushed four 
of the cattlemen as they passed, killing one and wounding two, 
and then delivered himself over to the authorities. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars, one hears it stated about Medora, was the sum 
it cost the marquis to secure the verdict of acquittal resulting 
from the trial which followed at Bismarck. But this was virtually 
the end of the career of the titled Frenchman at the town which 
he built and named for madame la marquise. 
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However, the interest which attaches to Medora and the region 
of which it is the hub by no means passed with the passing of the 
Marquis de Mores. Custer and his heroic command crossed it on 
the way to the fatal battleground of the Rosebud, and their line of 
march is marked by the stones and trenches which circled 
their tents and campfires. The earlier ranchmen will tell one that 
these wild, rugged hills and the unsightly gashes between them 
have Sheltered many a band of murderous Sioux upon the war- 
path. The deadly rattler and the formidable silvertip still lurk in 
its recesses. It isthe country of the famous Bad Lands—Pyramid 
Park, as it is not inappropriately designated in Northern Pacific 
guide books. 

Imagine a bit of chaos, snatched from the Deluge, the hills 
almost as bare and desolate as they were in the birth of the world. 
The dry coulees and washouts have had time, in the slow course 
of xons, to grow some scant, parched-looking grass; sagebrush 
and cactus is spread thinly 
over the ground and con- 
torted cottonwoods and 
dwarfed alders stem the 
banks of arid watercourses. 

Rough, stunted cedars, 
scraggy and twisted—a 
libel on the work of the 
great arborer, Nature / 
draw a starved life from Ai 
the niggard soil here and 
there on the hillsides. Over 
all, hundreds of feet in 
the sky, stare the precipi- 
tous buttes, white, black, 
brown, red,—bald and } 
baked in the glaring sun. 
It is a scrap of chaos, a 
strange, unearthly, mis- | 
shapen—a patch of the § 
globe left unfinished from | 
the first. 

Coal is abundant in the 
Bad Lands, soft, but good 
fuel. Look upon the face 
of one of these bald, white- 
and-yellow buttes and you 
see a black streak across it 
a hundred yards in width 
and three feet deep. In 
places, too, columns of 
dark smoke tumble out of 
a hillside, where a seam of 
the hidden lignite has been 
burning sullenly for ages. 
Mica, sandwiched amid 
the metallic-lustred scoria 
on many a pile, glitters in 
the sun. On the upper 
buttes the bighorn nips the 
meagre bunch grass. Antelope range the valleys and blacktail and 
elk the loftier plateaus. In the broken ravines the mountain lion 
and the cinnamon find a lair. Doves perch upon the crooked 
branches of the cottonwoods and from beneath their stinted 
shade the pinnated grouse rises upon sudden whirring wings. 
Whitetailed deer, black bears, wolves and coyotes, badgers and 
jack rabbits also abound. There is quarry worth the sportsman’s 
seeking in the Bad Lands. 

Tales of encounters with pumas and grizzlies such as the fol- 
lowing beguile the hours about the rousing fire at the ranch house 
at night: 

Some years ago a Norwegian with a partner was hunting and 
trapping on the Little Missouri some distance north of Medora. 
Their provisions ran out and one morning they left camp to try to 
secure a Supply of meat. The Norwegian carried a rifle with a set 
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trigger, while his companion was armed only with aknife. About 
ten o’clock, in the snow which lightly ‘covered the ground, they 
came upon the track of an immense grizzly. It led up one of the 
rugged washouts common throughout the hills. The men followed. 
At length the track entered a hole high up between the hills at the 
head of the washout. With his rifle at full cock, the Norwegian 
crept to the opening, dropped on his hands and knees and rashly 
pushed his head and shoulders within. In the next instant the 
man received a terrific blow which stretched him flat upon the floor 
of the den. _His companion fled and late in the afternoon returned 
with a party of ranchmen to the assistance of his partner. When 
they reached the hole, the bear had gone. Just inside lay the 
hapless Norwegian, his skull fractured and the bloody scalp half 
torn from his head. After receiving the first blow, it was supposed 
that he must have regained consciousness or made some move- 
ment, for the grizzly had struck him the second time, breaking his 
arm in two places. Beside 
the dead man lay his gun, 
uninjured and unexploded, 
though at full cock. He 
had had no opportunity to 
discharge it. 

An interesting landmark 
of the region is the old 


Deadwood stage coach 
trail. It is grass-grown 
now —but what. stirring 


and tragic scenes it has 
been the silent witness of 
in the old days! 

For all their uncouth- 
ness, a certain weird charm 
and grandeur invests the 
Bad Lands. They are dif- 
erent from any other 
lands, anywhere. Their 
very wildness, roughness 
and fantastic irregularity 
is an enchantment; their 
heights and depths, preci- 
pices and gorges, are im- 
posing, sobering in their 
disorder, to the traveller 
who stands among them 
for the first time. 

It is a conjured land. 
The ranchmen like it; their 
cattle like it and, oddly 
enough, thrive amidst its 
desolateness. And there 
are cultivated fields in its 
valleys. The Bad Lands 
are another exemplification 
of the truth that nothing 


was made which should 
be utterly unprofitable. 
They are not so far from the Black Hills. One day, perhaps, gold 
will be discovered here and these buttes be thrown down. They 


will stand a lot of levelling. 


A CLERGYMAN’S LETTER. 


1 did not make the acquaintance of your periodical until | 
came west a few months ago. Iam delighted with both contents 
and arrangement. It has an artistic quality that appeals to me 
very strongly. One cannot examine your Christmas number, even 
carelessly, without becoming conscious that you feel the charm 
and see the beauty in the true sportsman’s life. I wish you 
abundant success, and shall do all in my power to aid in the really 
fine work you are doing. ARTEMAS JEAN HAYNES, 

Chicago, Ill. 
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“Ring out the Old, Ring in 
the Hew.” 


To all its friends and their friends, from Alaska to Mexico, 
from the Pine Tree State to the Land of Sunshine, and in the Old 
Land over the water, FIELD AND STREAM Sends its New Year 
message of cordial good wishes. 

In the year just closed, we have, personally, much to be 
thankful for. The increased appreciation by sportsmen of our 
efforts in behalf of better sportsmanship, of uniform game laws, 
of the better preservation of our game; of our endeavors to interest 
and entertain them; and for their increased support and practical 
encouragement. We have also to be thankful for the improve- 
ment in commercial conditions and the prevailing hopeful tone, 
which promises still better things for our country during the year 
1898. We wish that all our friends and our country generally may 
be able to share these feelings. 

The New Year is a time to wipe from the slate of memory the 
failures and disappointments of the past and to look forward, as 
we all do, to the brighter, happier days which the future may hold 
for each of us. It isa time, too, of resolves; resolves to be more 
honorable in our business dealings, to be more charitable toward 
our fellow men, to lead cleaner, better lives,—to try to do some- 
thing, to be of some service in the world! 

Among our resolves, let us not forget to include a determina- 
tion to be better sportsmen, to be unselfish in our pleasures as in 
other things, to remember that there will be other days after ours 
and other generations, who will thank us for our thought for 
their enjoyment of sport with rod and gun, as we may thank those 
who have gone before for a part of our enjoyment. 

The FIELD AND STREAM has a Special resolve of its own, and 
that is, to be better, if possible, this year than it has in the past. 

Brother sportsmen; here’s our hand! 


*% * *% 


A CHANGE OF TITLE. 


With the current issue, the magazine drops the first word in 
its original title and hereafter will be known only as FIELD AND 
STREAM. 

There are several reasons for this change. One is that the 
name was unnecessarily long and cumbersome. Most of its cor- 
respondents have from the first been accustomed to designate it 
simply as the FIELD AND STREAM. In a small matter often there 
may be a very fully-developed suggestion, as straws show the 
direction of the wind. 

But the main reason for the abbreviation is the growth of the 
magazine. There is really no more reason why it should be called 
western than northern, southern or eastern. In the two short 
years Since its baptism, it has outgrown any traditions of locality. 
The arms of the infant have reached out until they envelop the 
earth,—not all the earth, of course, but a considerable portion of 
it. Its fingers have a firm grip on the region about Chilkoot Pass, 
as well as on the sunny hills in the Land of the Don. It is read in 
every State in the Union, in Canada, Mexico, Great Britain and in 
several European countries. It has become national. 


PELD AND STREAM. 


FIELD AND STREAM takes this opportunity of thanking its 
thousands of friends throughout the wide and generous West for 
their hearty interest and support. It has been its aim within its 
province to produce something of literary excellence and enter- 
tainment which should be a credit to our magnificent heritage in 
the trail of the setting sun. In this it has, apparently, succeeded. 

The magazine hopes that it may still hold first place in the 
affection of its earliest friends, its western ones. On its own side, 
it will endeavor always to be true to its first love and to continue 
to give to sport in the West its first consideration. And it will 
Strive at constant improvement, at becoming the very best maga- 
zine of its kind to be had. Its motto will be ever—‘‘Forward!” 


FIVE POINTS. 


Look at the mounted head of a deer, its crest adorned with 
spreading antlers, and see if, in its perfect symmetry and beauty, - 
a theme cannot be found for the sportsman which will leave him 
the better for having considered it. 

The creature is a five point buck; each antler is adorned with 
five distinct prongs, and they seem like an admonishment to the 
huntsman that there are five restrictions which should be conscien- 
tiously observed by him in all his indulgence in the chase. 

The first prong is firm and strong and in an encounter, being 
foremost, would undoubtedly be most effective. This, in the 
sportsman, may be taken to stand for his abhorrence of pot 
hunting, the being content with little even as it is little, and this, 
too, should be the most effective weapon of the true sportsman in 
combating with the enemies of sportsmanship. 

If only, on all occasions, he would direct this single weapon 
of his armament unflinchingly against the pot hunter, what a vast 
difference there would be in the quantity of game and how quickly 
the question of its propagation would be solved. We are familiar 
with a certain region famous with deer hunters, from which four 
thousand deer were taken in one season alone. How long can this 
State of things be continued and the game survive to afford the 
hunter opportunity to indulge his favorite sport? Yet, if each 
would be satisfied with reasonable success, would be willing to 
admit that ‘‘enough of a good thing is enough,” and would put 
the ancient saying into practice, there would remain plenty for all. 

The second prong is somewhat larger than the first, and yet 
seems to be but a support to it. Shall we say that it stands for 
consistency in the sportsman? Shall we accredit it with meaning 
for him that the same restraint he would advocate for others he 
will place upon himself. For example, when the larder is already 
full he will not permit himself to indulge in still another capture,— 
to be wasted or allowed to spoil from his inability to make use of 
it,—simply because another opportunity, however tempting, to 
shoot presents itself. And again, he will refrain from a long and 
doubtful shot where he is reasonably sure that the most he could 
hope for would be to inflict a deadly wound, from which the 
unfortunate animal, though able to escape him, would finally die 
in hiding. 

The third point of the set is remarkable for its size, and stands, 
let us assume, for the sum total, the length and breadth of sports- 
manship. In this is typified the adherence to those methods in the 
chase which distinguish the sportsman from any other class or 
kind of hunters; and among a long list of them may be mentioned, 
first, crust hunting. No one but the unprincipled, hard-hearted 
butcher or the untutored half-breed Indian, would descend to this 
means of securing deer; overtaking the animal in its helplessness and 
inability to escape through the deep snow, which, with the sharp 
crust giving way beneath it at every step, renders it an easy prey. 
Then there is jack-light shooting, a mode of hunting which 
merits no end of censure, and which, we are glad to say, through 
legislation and otherwise, has been practically done away with. 
Is there any skill or cunning in woodcraft displayed in deliberately 
stealing upon an unsuspecting deer as it stands transfixed in wonder 
and astonishment at a bright light shining directly before it, and 
when within a few yards of the stupified creature, deliberately 
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sending the death-dealing bullet into its body? We think not. 
Hounding might also be mentioned as one of this category, for 
although sportsmen at large have not all come to admit that it is 
objectionable, yet a great many of them do, and the idea, we 
believe, is destined to grow more and more in favor withthem. In 
fact, hounding deer is restricted in some States, yet legislation can- 
not alone persuade the sportsman of the correctness of this view; 
he must be convinced rather by his own reason and the dictates of 
his own good judgment. 

The fourth and fifth characteristics of a true sportsman, we 
are reminded by the symbol, are certainly of as great, if not 
greater, importance than any heretofore mentioned. They seem 
to be the groundwork on which all the others rest, as the pyramid 
its base. What are the two fundamental principles which one 
would expect to find connected with the most commendable mode 
of deer hunting? Are they not, first, resorting only to those means 
and practices which will call forth the greatest degree of skill and 
manly vigor and adeptness on the part of the hunter; but which 
will, secondly, allow every fair advantage to the quarry as well? 
Depending for success only upon his own tried woodcraft, steady 
hand, keen vision and endurance, the noblest type of deer hunter 
sets out, rifle in hand, determined thus only to outwit the object 
of his quest, or to return empty handed. No deer dies at his hand 
through being discovered in the deep snow from which it cannot 
escape, or by being driven into the water and there heartlessly 
murdered with the knife; and no cowardly jack-light conceals his 
presence while it at the same time dazzles and bewilders. But, 
taking equal chances with his game and availing himself of no 
advantages which it does not share as well, he puts his cunning to 
the test on equal terms, willing to abide by the result. He is 
indeed the true sportsman. 


* * * 


UNIFORM LAWS ENDORSED. 


Apropos of the present movement looking to the unification 
of the game laws and the probable adoption of The Hallock Code 
of the FIELD AND STREAM as a result, the following thoughtful 
letter from Mr. E. P. Jaques will be found interesting reading: 
Editor Field and Stream: 

I note in the Pioneer Press of December 12 the announcement 
of a movement looking toward the unification of the game laws of 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and the two 
Dakotas. It seems a conference has been called and some of the 
States have appointed delegates. This is no doubt the outcome of 
the agitation, through FIELD AND STREAM, for the adoption of the 
Hallock Code of uniform game laws. The delegates to this con- 
ference should have no trouble in coming to an agreement. 

The Hallock Code should be adopted in toto; though enough 
States are not included in the present move, there is enough for a 
beginning. All the inter-mountain States should be included. From 
the Alleghanies to the Rockies; from Canada to the Gulf, all 
should adopt one uniform law. No loop-hole should be left open 
through which dishonest officials could speculate in game values. 
The warden should receive an ample salary out of the State 
treasury and should not be allowed to use knowledge gained at 
the expense of the State to guide personal friends to the best 
shooting grounds. No warden should be allowed to act as guide 
under any circumstances. Professicnalism in game protection has 
brought all game laws into disrepute. The people have come to 
regard them as usurpation of their natural rights. It will take 
years of careful management to regain their confidence, and unless 
it be regained protection will remain a farce. The respect of the 
people is the strength of any law. 

If we can believe newspaper accounts, the game warden of 
Illinois has killed more game this season than any ten market 
hunters in the State. This is hardly what we might expect of a 
game protector, for though we are bound to admit his right to 
shoot, we should suppose he, of all others, would be moderate in 
his demands. The ruse of the thief who, pursued by the mob, 
shouts “Stop thief!” to turn attention from himself, has done ser- 


vice too often. Let us try something different. What is needed 
more than more stringent laws is the better education of the masses. 
The only education that can come to the masses on such subjects 
is through the press, and especially the sportsman’s magazines. 

The Tom Sawyer who has been led to believe that being a market 
hunter is next in point of glory and gain to being a pirate, needs 
to be educated. But it would do little good to put into his hands 
a paper containing a report of the seizure of his last shipment 
of rabbits, quails, opossums, squirrels, mourning doves or hell 
divers, urging that it was necessary to stop the sale of game to 
prevent its extinction, while he can turn to another column and 
read an account of how the game warden led a coterie of kindred 
Spirits into the enemy’s country and slaughtered three hundred 
and sixty quails in a couple of days. Tom would likely want to be 
a game warden next. 

The gray-haired minister of the Gospel, whom I have in mind, 
who has been buying prairie chickens for table use, not in defiance 
but in ignorance of the law, needs education. But he would not 
be highly edified to read in one column of a paper that it was found 
necessary to stop the sale of prairie chickens in Illinois to preserve 
them trom entire extinction, and see it flaunted to the world in the 
next that the agent appointed to help protect the game had gone 
forth and slaughtered seventy prairie chickens in two days and to 
no purpose; or, if to some purpose, What? It is useless to argue 
that game killed on paper does not reduce the actual game supply 
and therefore does not count in game protective matters. People 
who are in need of education are not supposed to know these 
things and it does count very fast when it comes to public senti- 
ment. 

Shooters who cannot find enough game for reasonable sport 
in almost any of our western States are in need of education. 
They are either lacking in the huntsman’s skill, or they are lacking 
in the ethics of sportsmanship. But what good would it do them 
to read the plaints of the man who, having killed only seventy 
prairie chickens in two days, gnashes his teeth impotently over the 
outrages perr<trated by others? 

The men who follow the game from State to State in quest of 
that much-advertised easy money are in need of education. Now, 
the fact is there is no man living who can take a complete hunting 
outfit and start in North Dakota and follow the game for six months 
and pay his expenses out of the proceeds from the sale of game. 
He might do well enough for a short time, while game was abundant 
in some favored locality; but when it came to following the game 
up, he would find himself hopelessly stranded in less than two 
months. It is an utter impossibility. But this market hunter doesn’t 
know this; he sees long accounts of the looting of the public game 
supply and thinks that where there is such a vast amount of 
smoke, there must be a little fire. And then perhaps, too, he sees 
the account of seventy chickens killed in two days in a section of 
country where game is very scarce. At fifty cents each, the average 
market price, this would amount to seventeen dollars and fifty 
cents per day. Is it any wonder he is tempted to try it? Looting 
something is a part of his profession, and it makes little difference 
to him whether he loots the public game supply or a private hen 
roost; though it is likely he would stick to the hen roost industry 
did he know of the hard work and certain failure connected with 
the other. 

“Laws, as we read in ancient sages, 
Have been like cobwebs in all ages. 
Cobwebs for little flies are spread 
And laws for little folks are made; 

But if an insect of renown, 

Hornet or beetle, wasp or drone, 

Be caught in quest of sport or plunder, 
The flimsy fetter flies in sunder.” 

Let us apply a little cold reason to this matter of game pro- 
tection and if, after a couple of years of experiment, we find no 
improvement, we may be willing to resign the matter to the reign 
of inconsistency and the ruin that is sure to follow. Let us 
properly equip ourselves first, by educating our journals, executive 
agents and so forth, and then carry the war into “Darkest America.” 

E. P. JAQUES. 
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PROTECTION FOR SPORTSMEN. 


While professionalism has a solid hold on every department of 
field sports, and professional game protective societies (that is, socie- 
ties some of whose promoters expect to make money out of their 
organizations) are springing up like toad stools among fallen timber, 
there is still room for another organization in a field heretofore 
untouched. The crying need of the hour is an organization to 
protect the successful sportsman from being maligned by the 
envious who have failed to get anything. Time was when the 
careful, painstaking sportsman who had the good fortune to enjoy 
a Successful day afield, returned with his trophies and was some- 
thing of a hero. Now, if after a day of well-judged shooting and 
careful retrieving, where the rule has been neat, clean kills and 
crippled birds the exception, he displays any considerable bag, he 
is met by the careless fellow who has fired away five hundred 
cartridges, scared the ducks out of three counties and retrieved 
nothing, with the cry of ‘‘Game hog!” And thus is the laurel 
snatched from the brow of success by the hand of lazy indifference. 

This not only discourages one from trying to become pro- 
ficient in the use of a gun, but it deters many sportsmen of fertile 
imagination from displaying their inventive genius. A bad state 
of affairs truly; one which demands an incorporation by letters 
patent to correct it. 


ote * * 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT HORNS. 


One of the curiosities of sportsman’s journalism is the ques- 
tions discussed with grave and reverend air. Should some seeker 
after knowledge ask, Do pinnated grouse feed on wild celery? it 
would be likely to start an animated discussion lasting for several 
years, which would then be as likely to be decided in the affirma- 
tive as otherwise. 

One of the questions that is keeping some of the Nimrods ina 
state of suspense is, Do antelope shed their horns? The question 
has been under discussion now for some seven years, and is as far 
from solution as ever, though at last accounts the affirmative was 
slightly in the lead. Enough evidence has been filed on either side 
to establish a fact, were it not for the rebuttal. One of FIELD AND 
STREAM’S most esteemed correspondents, Mr. E. P. Jaques, says 
that, though he has traveled for days where antelope were in sight 
at any and all times and in every direction, yet he has never seen 
a horn that had been shed by an antelope. He has killed antelope 
every month in the year, yet he never saw a hornless head that 
ever had borne them. He is looking for the ultimate decision 
with considerable anxiety, and if the decision be in the affirmative, 
he expects others will undertake to demonstrate that buffalo shed 
their horns, and while he looks for some opposition at the start, 
he has no doubt they will succeed in the end and so carve their 
names well up toward the top on the pinnacle of fame. But a 
proposition may sometimes seem very absurd and then evidence 
is stumbled upon that proves it quite the reverse of absurd. 

A few years ago, Mr. Jaques says, the burning question was 
what became of the shed antlers of deer and elk. To a man who 
had traveled over the mountain States and seen the piles of antlers 
scattered about the ranches and used for ornament as well as for 
various useful purposes, such as palings for the garden fence, 
fenders to shelter young trees from stock, and so on, there would 
not seem to have been any mysterious disappearance. The one 
solution of the mystery that seemed more absurd than all the rest 
was that the squirrels ate them up. A couple of years ago while 
Mr. Jaques was rambling in the Big Horn Mountains, he picked up 
a deer antler that had been gnawed in two by squirrels and the 
separated parts partly eaten. This leaves the solution without the 
riddle, and if any one has a really unsolvable riddle Mr. Jaques will 
dispose of it at cut rates. 

Talking about horns reminds one of a little incident that 
occurred at one of the hotels in the Yellowstone National Park a 
couple of yearsago. A young lady, a school ma’am, was spending 
her vacation in the park, when her curiosity was roused one morn- 
ing at seeing a lot of elk horns piled round the bole of a small tree. 
Seeing a park guide lounging near, she appealed to him to know how 
they came tobethere. Now, it is the habit of western people in gen- 
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eral, and guides in particular, to impose on the innocent credulity 
of visitors from the East; but this young lady was such a guileless 
young creature, and had only asked 781 similar questions that 
morning in her eager pursuit of knowledge, that the guide resolved 
to make an exception in her favor and tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Going to the woodshed, he got 
that emblem of truth, a hatchet, and gazing fixedly at it, to keep 
himself from wavering, unfolded the following bit of natural 
history. 

‘“‘When the deep snows of winter come,” said he, ‘‘the little 
park surrounding the hotel is the only spot of ground in this 
vicinity left bare. This causes large numbers of elk to collect here 
to spend the winter. When horn shedding time comes, the only 
available place for the bulls to rub their horns off is on the 
bole of that tree. Years ago, before the influence of the civil- 
ized world began to be felt, there used to be many duels fought 
between the bulls to settle the right of priority to the use of the 
tree; but now they have adopted more christian methods and 
all disputes are settled by the rule of ‘Next.’ When the rush comes, 
the elk all form in line and each one awaits his turn with regularly- 
appointed police to see that the line is not broken. Some seasons, 
where there is a great crowd, some of the bulls do not get rid of 
their horns until late in the spring, and on one or two exceptional 
occasions a few had to wear their horns over until the next year. 
The few horns you see lying about are only the litter from the 
vast quantity that are annually shed here. 

“It is said that, for years, the park authorities have, sub rosa, 
been getting a large rake-off from the sale of horns. Through the 
winter season they ship horns east by the carload, some going to 
the factories to furnish handles for hunting knives for Eastern 
sportsmen and tourists; others to parks, museums and to private 
parties to feed the squirrels held in captivity.” 

It was noticed, as the guide proceeded, that he turned pale and 
that he trembled visibly. As his story came to an end, the hatchet 
fell from his nerveless hand and he staggered to his room. Too 
much truth in solid blocks had wrecked his constitution and he 
succumbed, a victim to the insatiable curiosity of a pleasure seeker. 


* * * 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


“The Seats of the Mighty” is a much better-written book than 
is common in these days of abundant superficiality. Mr. Parker’s 
work is usually well done and if he could manage to make it 
appear a little more natural—if he could make his people a little 
more possible—he, perhaps, might one day produce something 
great. “The Seats of the Mighty” is undoubtedly the best long story 
Mr. Parker has yet given to the public, but it is not so good a 
book as “Pierre and his People,” a collection of short tales of the 
Hudson Bay Territory, which, while they are in most instances 
impossible and extremely faulty in local atmosphere and coloring, 
are nevertheless strong and often intensely dramatic. Mr. Parker 
is a real artist; before all he is an idealist, a romanticist. The 
manner in which the adventures of Captain Robert Moray crowd 
one upon the other in the latter pages of the book is rather taxing 
on one’s credulity and borders on the melodramatic; yet, all in all, 
“‘The Seats of the Mighty” is a rattling good story and well worth 
reading,—for its style if for nothing else. 

“The Seats of the Mighty,” by Gilbert Parker; D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Cloth, $1.50. 

* * *% 

An excellent number of Current Literature is the January issue. 
Following the frontispiece, a fine reproduction from the latest 
photograph of Edmund Clarence Stedman (who is the ‘‘American 
poet of today,” considered by F. M. Hopkins in this month’s 
installment of his interesting series of articles), come five pages of 
crisp, Clever. editorial comment, and then the usual succession of 
regular ‘‘departments”—‘‘Animal Life,” ‘‘Applied Science,” ‘‘Con- 
temporary Celebrities,” ‘Gossip of Authors,” ‘‘Religious Thought” 
“Table Talk,” “Sketch Book,” ‘Current Literary Thought and 
Opinion,” “Medical and Surgical,” “Musical, Artistic and Dramatic,” 
‘‘Pen Pictnres of Travel,” and the like, etc. etc. Altogether this is 
a fine number of an invaluable publication. 
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DOWN THE GREAT RIVER IN A CANOE. 
O. C. STURGEON. 


To the mass of outing lovers the great question arising as the 
time approaches for the annual vacation is: Where shall I take 
my outing? This question formed the principal topic of conversa- 
tion, study, and even dreams of a party of four lovers of Nature 
from the Flour City early in September, familiarly dubbed the 
Doctor, the Judge, the Deacon and the Growler. Egotistically 
speaking, the writer protests against the nickname of the Growler, 
but we presume it was meritoriously bestowed, owing to the con- 
stant emission of regrets and protestations when the necessity of 
expeditious movement required a cessation of his piscatorial 
efforts. 

On September 23d, we found ourselves in the commodious new 
hotel at Walker, Minn., at which point the final touches were put to 
our outfit and maps carefully gone over with guides and cruisers. The 
next day, after thoroughly overhauling our two birch-bark canoes, 
we embarked on the steamer Cella for the outlet from beautiful 
Leech Lake, passing on the way picturesque Otter Tail Point and the 
Indian settlement there. We found landing from the steamer im- 
possible, and were 
forced to use our 
canoes. The steamer 
left us with the out- 
side world behind 
and a four hundred 
mile journey down 
the wilderness of 
the Leech and Missis- 
sippi Rivers before. 
Our only neighbor 
a Chippewa buck, 
with his squaw and 
papoose, agreed to 
pilot us to the chan- 
nel of the outlet for 
a piece of ‘‘tabac” 
and ten cents, the 
outlet being low and 
marshy and the 
channel almost un- 
recognizable with- 
out help. 

Stowing our plun- 
der, we embarked at 
about 4 o’clock P. M. 
for the government 
dam three miles be- 
low. We found it 
necessary to make a 
portage around the dam, a structure of some thirty gates, and 
decided to camp for the night. After supper all hands went fish- 
ing, and caught many more pike in an hour than we had use for, 
and so we promptly returned them to the water. A comfortable 
night’s rest and plenteous breakfast enabled us to begin the actual 
journey with light hearts and with wobbling canoe, the one 
manned by merest novices in the art of paddling, the Judge and 
the Growler. However, this buoyancy was painfully absent when, 
at the end of thirty-five miles, we pulled ashore to camp over 
Sunday. And oh! the delights of that good hay bed, the broiled 
duck and pike, and the unlimited stretching of tired muscles. A 
day of real rest followed and Monday morning found us embarked 
and winding our way down the crooked Leech River, through 
Logan and Cut Off, now hauling in a fish or bringing down a 
frightened duck. 

Night found us in camp at the outlet of Mud Lake, after a long 
paddle in search of game, which we failed to find, unless the divers 
bagged by the Doctor and Deacon could be called game. Many 
signs of deer were found on Bear River, as, indeed, at nearly every 
landing we made, so the fall hunting seemed to promise well. 
This day’s journey was a constant pull through a wilderness 
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of crooked waters, reeds, water covered meadows and spongy 
shores. 

The next day we passed out of the Leech River and were 
buoyantly traversing the Father of Waters, until we reached the 
mouth of Ball Club Lake, through which we paddled. We 
traversed seven miles of the western shore in a vain search for 
camping grounds along the low, marshy shores; then, hungry and 
tired, we pulled frantically across the lake to intercept a passing 
steamer and succeeded in getting a tow through the lake to the 
river, camping for the night on Simms Point, after a short inter- 
view with John King, the noted half-breed hunter and guide. The 
topography of the country now became much more favorable for 
camping, being clear and dry of bank and more thickly interspersed 
with pine, cedar and balsam. 

Our next camp was pitched on Phantom Partridge Point, so 
named by the Doctor owing to his having been coripelled to shoot 
a partridge to prevent it from stealing the potatoes. 

The following Saturday we encountered our first serious 
obstacle, in the shape of a boom at the head of the ‘‘Black Water” 
at Lake Pokeyama, a portage through a swamp being necessary. 
On entering the ‘‘Black Water,” we became confused by the 

innumerable open- 
islands and 
broad expanse of 
currentless water. 
By nightfall we 
found ourselves well 
down in Pokegama 
Lake, where we acci- 
dently discovered a 
most remarkable 
echo. We camped 
without tent, the 
Deacon and Judge 
availing themselves 
of ‘the guiet warmth 
of the evening to 
take a swim in the 
lake, in a latitude 
some forty miles 
north of Duluth, on 
October 1st, 1897. 
Building a huge bon- 
fire, we erected a 
hood over the head 
of our shake-down 
and slept under the 
stars. 

A pull of some 
five miles brought us 
to,our last portage, 
around Pokagema Dam, the falls at the dam and the rapids at 
Grand Rapids. This portage of some five miles was made by 
wagon, though the Doctor and Deacon preferred to run the river 
and lower rapids in their canoe, which they did successfully after 
an exciting whirl in the eddies below the bridge at Grand Rapids. 

Our commissary being replenished at this point, we enjoyed 
the real luxury of receiving and despatching our first mail. Our 
journey now lay through scenery which constantly grew more rugged 
and picturesque and continued so until we reached Libby, situated 
near the government dam at the mouth of Sandy Lake. Here we 
determined to make a detour and visit Rice Lake, which necessitated 
a pull through Sandy Lake about ten miles and a portage of three- 
fourths of a mile. Our luck was against us, however, as the 
following morning was hazy, with a violent wind. Our guide 
became confused as to his bearings—through his efforts to keep 
his boat right side up—lost his way and we did not reach the 
portage until 4 o'clock Pp. M. We were compelled to lay up and 
hope for a cessation of the wind. Cheered at twilight by the 
rising moon and a falling wind, we paddled back, guided, asthe 
Judge said, by the “tail of the Big Dipper,” tired as only hungry 
men can get. 


ings, 
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This disappointment capped the climax and, as we had all 
exceeded the time allotted for our outing, we secured passage on 
the steamer Walter Taylor, for Aitkin, sixty-five miles below. 
We arrived there on October 6th, thence came by train to Brainerd, 
and arrived home on the 7th, all well, hearty, and happy in the 
possession of some game for our friends and a bountiful supply 
for our own needs, besides a fund of experience and amusement 
sufficient to last us as long as did the impressions of Will Carleton’s 
Traveled Parson who 

“All unconscious of his error, would sweetly patronize us, 
And with oft repeated stories, still endeavor to surprise us.”’ 

While our outing was delightful, the time at our disposal was 
all too short; and to any one contemplating such a trip, | would 
Say: 

Start early in September; take at least a month’s time; do not 
load yourselves unnecessarily, and do not compel yourself to work 
too hard. With reasonable weather and proper camping outfit a 
lady need not fear to undertake the trip with experienced com- 


pany. If less time is available, limit the trip to a run from Grand 
Rapids to Brainerd and to, say, two weeks. The experience is a 
legacy. 


“RAN.” 


His full name was Gilbert Ranssalaer Vallet, but we boys cut 
off the last three names and called him just plain ‘‘Ran.” He was 
a tall, hungry-looking individual, sallow, slightly stooped, but 
with an eye as keen as any hawk. He was born somewhere in 
Rhode Island, and with his parents he came west about the year 
1867 and settled on the Kankakee River in northern Indiana, about 
twelve miles east of Momence, Illinois. 

Ran was about twelve years old when he landed in our 
country and his father bought a farm adjoining my father’s place 
and at once began the raising of stock in a small way as a business. 
Few people inhabited that region at that time and it was the custom 
for stock to run at large upon the commons; consequently but 
little care was necessary and as a result those who engaged in the 
stock business found plenty of time to devote to other things. 
The senior Vallet was much given to hunting and trapping, and, 
located as he was with the Kankakee River and its vast marshes on 
one side and Beaver Lake and the Black Marsh, which covered 
thousands upon thousands of acres, on the other, he found ample 
opportunity to follow his inclinations. 

The desire to hunt and trap had been born into the very bone 
of Ran, and he took to it as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
When in school his time was mainly spent in making pictures of 
boats, ducks, geese and so forth, and he had a happy faculty of 
reciting the poorest lessons and getting fewer thrashings than any 
boy in the district. He was considered by the teacher and most 
of the scholars a sort of good-for-nothing kind of boy and many 
predictions were made that he would grow up to be a worthless 
man, and he soon came to be the laughing stock of the school. 

There was one boy in the school, however, that took a fancy 
to Ran, and that boy was myself. It was Ran that had fixed the 
lock of my old 14-gauge single-barrel shot gun so that it would 
stay cocked; it was he who had wedged pieces of leather under the 
mainspring and made it stiff enough to occasionally snap a cap; 
my knowledge of the proper place to set a trap came from him; 
the leaks in my boat had been stopped by a piece of his flannel 
shirt; he had examined my favorite coon dog and pronounced him 
all right, and in fact | had come to consider him necessary to my 
existence; so much so that when at school any of the boys under- 
took to impose upon him in any way, making sport of his 
“Yankee” Speech or turning up their noses at the smell of muskrat 
on his clothing, | was generally detained after school by the 
teacher for ‘‘having slapped one John Marshall on the mouth and 
punched Willard Snider in the stomach,” and then would usually 
follow a lecture upon my ‘‘pugilistic tendencies.” 

Running through my father’s farm was a large ditch that had 
been dug at the expense of the State for the purpose of draining 
the Black Marsh and Beaver Lake into the Kankakee River. This 
ditch was originally about five miles in length and twenty-five feet 
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wide, with a depth of three to five feet, but in the spring of the 
year the rush of water deepened and widened it until it became 
quite a river itself. Muskrat, mink and coon made it their thor- 
oughfare in passing from the Kankakee to the great marshes above: 
ducks and geese followed it, and when the ice broke in the lake 
and the waters rushed down this ditch, great numbers of fish came 
with them, to be stranded upon the bars at the mouth, where the 
flood spread over the bottom lands near the river. 

It was along this ditch that Ran spent most of his time. His 
traps could be seen shining under the rippling water at almost 
every rat “slide,” the sound of his gun was frequent and many and 
many a mallard had come to grief because of the unerring eye of 
Ran. Surrounded thus, he grew to young manhood, and when at 
about the age of eighteen his father sickened and died, the care of 
the family rested upon his shoulders, but in this as well as in other 
matters he was equal to the occasion. The care of the stock was 
given over to his younger brother, and Ran spent the spring and 
fall trapping the Kankakee or Beaver Lake and put in the spare 
time shooting ducks and geese for the Chicago market, so that 
although the neighbors said he was a shiftless kind of a boy, he 
was usually able at the end of the season to show up a nice roll of 
greenbacks as the result of his labors. He was generous to a fault, 
his word was as good as any man’s note and when he obligated 
himself to pay a certain sum of money at a specified time, at that 
particular time he was sure to pay it. 

How well do I remember the many happy days I have spent 
with him while he was camped at ‘‘Black Oak,” ‘‘Goose Point,” or 
‘‘Bogus Island.” He used to say to me: 

‘‘Now Jinks, when! get located and the sign is right, don’t 
you fail to show up, for you know my tent is always large enough 
for us both, and don’t you bring anything but your ammunition 
and that old quill wheel of yourn, for I will have plenty of grub 
and Spaulding and Merrick’s lomg cut, so you just come along and 
we will load my boat with ducks every day.” 

Many and many a night I have lain on the bunk in Ran’s tent 
after a long day’s shoot and heard the soft patter of the rain upon 
the canvas and with it would come the ‘‘quack, quack” of the 
mallards or the long-drawn ‘‘honk” of the Canadas as they were 
contentedly feeding, perhaps not two hundred yards away, and 
although it was thirty years or more ago, still | imagine I can hear 
Ran Say, as he turned the bacon or lifted the cover of the coffee pot: 

“Talk about your music, Jinks, but your brass bands or 
pianers ain’t in it with that ’ere chorus out there inthe marsh. Just 
hear that old duck! Can’t he sing alter to perfection, though? 
Beats Mandy Burton all holler. And that old gander—ain’t he a 
corker on bass? He'd better pull his freight, though, or he’ll be 
hangin’ toes down to this willer out here before this time tomor- 
row night.” 

But the time came when all this sport had to cease, An im- 
becile legislature passed an act called ‘‘the swamp lands drainage 
act,” and as a result large land speculators bought up these 
swamps and attention at once turned to their drainage. Great 
dredge boats plowed their way for miles and miles through the soft 
muck and large canals ran hither and thither. The Monon railroad 
was constructed diagonally across the Kankakee marshes and the 
I. 1. I. railroad paralleled the river for many miles through one of 
the best duck marshes on earth. Great club houses were con- 
structed on the river at the crossing of the Monon, by Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati sports. 

I well remember the last time Ran and I broke camp on the 
Black Marsh. It was in the fall, and we had been out for a two 
weeks’ hunt, and he said to me as we were leaving Wintergreen 
Point: 

‘‘Well, Jinks, this is probably the last time you and I will 
camp on old Wintergreen.” 

‘“‘Why so?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, ‘| have made up my mind to leave this 
country and go where it ain’t so durned crowded. There is 
getting to be too much civilization around here for me. By gum! 
I just can’t stand it to see them durned old dredge boats a-puftin’ 
and snortin’ down through my trappin’ grounds; and the whistlin’ 
of them gol-dinged cars as they go a-snortin’ up and across the 
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Kankakee marsh is enough to drive every sensible duck and goose 
crazy, and I’ve made up my mind to pull stakes and git.” 

And he did. The next spring he sold out his farm and stock, 
and with his aged mother and one brother, started for the forests 
of the great State of Minnesota. | shall never forget the time he 
came to bid me good-bye; he took my hand and great tears stood 
in his eyes as he said: 

‘‘Good-bye, old boy; we’ve had many a good time together 
and I shan’t soon forget you, and when | am safely landed in the 
venison country, I hope you won’t be long coming. There is no 
use Staying here, Jinks; the shootin’ and trappin’ will soon be 
played out; it won’t be more’n five years till they’ll be raisin’ corn 
and oats where you and me have shot many a goose and duck; so 
what’s the use stayin’? You know I can’t write much, but I’m goin’ 
to try and let you know where I am, so you can come some time, 
too.” And with the assurance that | would never forget him and 
would try and visit himin his new home, he left; and with him 
went my best wishes. Just what part of Minnesota he located in 
I never knew, but will venture the prediction that if still living, he 
has gained such a reputation as a deer hunter that no other in the 
State can boast of, and if, perchance, these lines should happen to 
meet the eye of any of the sportsmen who happen to know of the 
whereabouts of 
“Ran,” they would 
confer a favor by 
sending me his ad- 
dress. 

When I reflect 
upon my early life 
spent on the Kanka- 
kee, and the many 
happy times I have 
had hunting and 
fishing, my _ heart 
grows sick and | 
long to go back and 
view again the scenes 
of my childhood. 
But why should I? 
Ran’s prediction has 
come true, long 
since; corn, oats and 
Hades (excuse the 
expression, but I 
can’t help it) are be- 
ing raised where we 
were wont to trap 
and hunt, the river I 
am told has shrunk 
and shrivelled until 
it deserves not to 
be called a river, and 1 only wish to think of it as in the happy 
days of yore. - But now when my little boy, after viewing for 
the twentieth time the hunting scenes in the FIELD AND STREAM, 
(our favorite magazine, by the way,) comes and climbs upon my 
knee and asks me to again tell him the story of “Ran,” and how 
we used to shoot ducks on the Kankakee, there is a great big 
something as large as a pumpkin in my throat which | try in vain 
to swallow, and as little Marjory, perched upon the other knee, 
asks, ‘Papa, tood Ran soot a duck on a Tankakee?” | give one 
vigorous gulp and out of consideration for my wife's feelings 
whistle—‘‘Jobnnie, get your gun.” 


Photo by J. Lindsay Smith. 
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PICTURES OF CAMP LIFE. 

If any of the subscribers to the magazine or their friends who 
have good photos of huntiag, fishing or camp scenes will send 
them to us, we shall be glad to publish them. The aim of 
FIELD AND STREAM, however, is to use nothing but what is 
striking or original; illustrations, therefore, which show simply 
large quantities of slaughtered game, or which are similar to some- 
thing which has already appeared in the magazine, are not desired. 
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THE ONE SHOOTING PICTURE OF THEM ALL. 


Zimmerman’s ‘‘Tight Shell” enjoys the distinction of being 
the most original and enduring shooting picture that was ever 
conceived. No other one subject can quite take its place in the 
popular estimation of sportsmen. Thousands will therefore eagerly 
grasp the opportunity to get one of these pictures free of cost, 
which is set forth on first page. After a sufficient number have 
been put out under this offer, the price of the picture will be $3.50 
as before, and it is expected that the demand will constantly in- 
crease aS the picture becomes still better known. 


A GOOD STORY. 


The writer, accompanied by that most genial prince of good 
fellows, Dr. Steele, of Minneapolis, spent a week at “Hunters 
Lodge,” north of Brainerd, Minn., the latter part of October, and 
were royally entertained by the members of the lodge. The good 
things prepared daily by Adam would tempt the most fastidious 
palate. Dan and Jim could knock the greenheads, but could not 
play cinch worth acent. Bony never missed a duck he shot at 
and was declared the crack wing shot of the party. 

During the mid-day rest the doctor kept the boys in good 
humor by selections 
from his story book 
and was caught in 
the act by a No.4 
cartridge. The re- 
sult of the snap shot 
will interest all good 
sportsmen. 

**THE SENATOR.” 

Frank E. Kellogg, 
whose _ interesting 
sketch of “An Illinois 
Gun Club” appears 
on another page, in- 
forms us that three 
specimens of the 
white winged scoter 
were killed on the 
Mississippi a few 
miles above Savanna 
the last of October. 
He says that this is 
the first instance of 
one of these surf 
ducks having been 
killed and identified 
on the- Mississippi 
that has come to his 
knowledge, though the club members occasionally kill a ruddy 
duck, also a south-southerly. 


SOME ELEGANT CALENDARS. 


“Spratts Patent” has a calendar this year that will make the 
dog fancier’s eyes dance. There are pointers, cockers, collies, 
St. Bernards, terriers, bloodhounds and bulls, all of the best of 
their kind. Send seven cents for a copy; 245 E. 56th St., New York. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. calendar has a typical hunting scene 
in colors, ‘‘His Last Leap,” and on the back the game lews of 
the United States and Canada. The subject of the picture is a deer 
which has been shot as it was drinking at the brook, by the hunter 
who is half hidden in the brush in the background. Immediately 
on being shot the deer has whirled and is taking his ‘‘Last Leap.” 
The bright scarlet autumn colors add life and brightness to the 
beautiful sketch. These calendars are only issued through the 
dealers and agents who sell Peters’ goods, to whom all applications 
must be made. 


Have you Sent in that dollar, for which you are in arrears? 
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AN ILLINOIS GUN CLUB. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

You people up north have killed, sequestered, hypothecated or 
sent the bulk of our flight of ducks south by some other route 
this fall. The early part of the season we heard such exhilarating 
reports of the number of wildfowl nesting up north that the 
members of our club (the Savanna Gun Club) became unduly ex- 
cited; and we made a vow to get our share of them or break a 
tug. But the best laid plans of mice and gun clubs are tripped up 
by Fate, which goes to show that Fate is a vacillating jade and 
should lose her job. 

We have had but two days decent flight this fall, viz., the 4th 
and 5th of November. There was a small flight the 28-29th of 
October, but it did not amount to much. On the last mentioned 
date two members of the club chanced to be at the club house 
fishing. They noticed a few ducks flying, put out part of the 
decoys and killed 18. Then for a week the shooting was almost 
nil. The 4th of November ushered in a moderately severe north- 
west storm and the members who were at the club house killed 26 
over the decoys. The following day was rawand stormy, and we 
expected an old time flight. Up to nine o’clock we killed 36, then 
came a hitch in the procession, the flight let up and we killed only 
four the balance of the day. Since then we have had no flight of 
any consequence. Query: Where have they gone? Where are 
they now? Have they passed south by some other route, or have 
they been foully dealt with up north? However, we are all old 
timers and can stand lots of grief. 

Perhaps a few remarks concerning the Savanna Gun Club may 
not be amiss here. It is composed of eight members, all business 
men and all residents of Savanna except one. It was organized in 
1890 and incorporated in 1895. Feeling the need of a permanent 
home isolated from the world, two years ago the club purchased 
Mound Island, containing about twenty-five acres, and lying in the 
middle of the Mississippi River, five miles from Savanna. It is one 
of the best decoy shooting points on the river, covered with trees, 
overrun with wild grape vines. We have a cozy club house anda 
fleet of about two hundred decoys. On either shore are timbered 
sloughs and prairie rice ponds. We place the decoys at the foot 
of the island, and some of us watch them while others roam over 
the adjacent country or fish for pike or bassin the Mississippi. We 
have discovered one lamentable fact, and that is that scull boats 
have done a vast amount of harm to river shooting. When Mr. 
Leftingwell wrote his ‘‘Wildfow! Shooting” several years ago, scull 
boat shooting was inits prime. The broad bosom of the Missis- 
sippi offered a haven of refuge to the persecuted wildfowl, and at 
certain seasons of the year the river was dotted with ducks and 
geese. Then it was that the scull boat shooter reaped a rich har- 
vest; that method of shooting became a fad and the river was alive 
with these masked batteries in this section. They have harassed 
the wildfowl so much that the latter sit very little in the river now, 
and our main sport is flight shooting. 

Another way we are harassed is by steamboatmen and scull 
boats, shooting at our decoys. The steamboat channel is within 
two hundred yards of us, and nearly every old tub of a boat that 
comes along pushing a raft is thrown into paroxysms of excite- 
ment by seeing a big flock of ducks at the foot of the island. If 
we don’t stop them, they begin peppering away at our decoys. 
Should this meet the eye of any river men, I hope they will remem- 
ber it and the next time they pass Mound Island in the spring or 
fall, try to behave decently. Frequently when sitting in the blind, 
our ears are startled by a black powder roar, and we spring up to 
discover that a scull boat has sneaked along the island and banged 
away at our decoys. The occupants look foolish and scull away 
across the river with averted faces, their departure considerably 
hastened by choice selections of adjectives hurled after them by a 
long suffering gun club. 

And now that the boys have all come up from the blind, | will 
point them out. That heavy set, square jawed fellow in the corner, 
helping himself liberally to the scribe’s smoking tobacco, is the 
president, A. P. Woodruff, St. Paul ticket agent, who has hunted 
ducks along the Mississippi before he was knee high to a doodle 


bug. The long-legged young fellow who is just hanging up his 
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Greener, is the secretary-treasurer, W. B. Johnson, M.D. He 
succeeded the scribe as famine breeder in camp, and did it easily, 
The chap squatted on a soap box by the stove, smoking “Sorg’s 
mixture,” is C. W. Canine, a laundry man. When he presents his 
bill he assumes a tired, careworn look to give the impression that 
he has bent over the washtub all day. 

The tall man with the big fierce mustache is B. B. Hyler, D. D. S, 
He pulled geese off the second strata of clouds with his Greener up 
in North Dakota under the shadow of the Turtle Mountains at 
Henry Carpenter’s (peace to his ashes). That big muscular fellow 
with the sunburnt nose, hustling about getting supper in the 
absence of the cook, is C. D. Crouse, building contractor. He can 
take more impromptu baths in the Mississippi without removing 
his clothes, and get wetter, than any man on earth. From which 
propensity he is called by the club, “John the Baptist.” The six 
footer, tilted back in a chair, smoking a briar pipe and looking 
solemn is M. W. Dupuis, lumber dealer. He has just missed a nice 
shot at a bunch of blue bills, and is trying to make the rest of us 
believe it was the fault of his Francotte. He is looking sad because 
the boys wink at each other and grin. 

The smallish man with the bleached linen hair who is mixing 
up something for a cough, is John T. Fuller. He lives at Hinckley, 
Ill. He is trying to impress the fact on the rest of us that he made 
a double on those last two blue bills. Seven men made a double 
on the same two. 

The eighth man is the scribe, and of course modesty forbids a 
very extended description. He is physically pretty big, with large 
soulfull ears, and a thin spot on top of his head where Father Time 
has had the impertinence to fool around with his scythe trying to 
steal enough stuffing for a pillow. 

The above eight are the jolliest lot of scamps that ever shivered 
in a blind or cussed an alarm clock for going off too early. If 
you don’t believe it, ask Hi Wagner,the Hinckley banker, or Fred J. 
Wells, of Aurora, IIl., who partake of the club’s hospitality every 
season. We could have fifty men in the club with a word, but feel 
that we haven’t the room at present. FRANK E, KELLOGG. 


CAMPING FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


There are various means of enjoying genuine sport, but none 
should be so thoroughly pleasurable to all, instead of, as now, to 
a few, as to have those dearest to our hearts participating in and 
enjoying with us our favorite recreation. Why should men desire 
to hunt, shoot, fish, camp out and get acquainted with Nature in 
her happiest moods, apart from their families? That which is 
healthful for the gander should certainly be beneficial to the goose 
and goslings. If a manis a true sportsman and goes to Nature, not 
taking with him the evil customs of urban existence, to drink freely 
of her elixir, why should not those of whose welfare he is most 
solicitous go with him? Why should communings with Nature by 
field and stream be reserved for mature manhood alone? Much 
rather, why should not he who can, give to his helpmate and 
offspring that expansion of soul which is so to be derived, as early 
and often as possible? That the boy is father of the man is as trite 
as old, but none the less forcefully applicable now as then. Fill 
the young soul with the love of Nature and of fair play, which is 
synonymous with true sport, and the evil of modern civilization 
will never be able to gain so fast a hold upon him as it otherwise 
would. 

Those who go afield with their families are building wisely for 
the future, and of this steadily-growing class are the members of 
the Milwaukee and Shawno Hunting and Fishing Club. On 
Shawno Lake, a fine, large, open body of water in Shawno county, 
Wis., they have a comfortable and commodious two-story club 
house. Attached to it are bath house, boat house, barn and all 
the accessories of a first-class rest house. Thither they hie them- 
selves, two or more families at a time, all the summer long, and 
refresh themselves with lake breezes and forest balms, and young 
and old are mutually benefitted. 

Let such family clubs flourish and multiply; they will do 
much to counteract the worst in city life and to build up true and 
healthy manhood and womanhood. 




















A MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN. 


MONTANA SPORTSMEN IN CAMP. 


Montana is the ideal land of sportsmen and anglers. Bad 
indeed must be the times in any year or insurmountable the 
obstacles when the average Montanian of either sex foregoes his 
or her month under canvas along the picturesque streams or amid 
the majestic hills of the Treasure State. Game, both big and 
small, everywhere abounds; trout in great variety swarm the 
shallow rivers and the deep, pellucid lakes. The air is light, pure 
and invigorating; the sun is rarely hidden, and the sweeping 
billows of plain, with their banks of clustered peaks, are bathed in 
mellow brilliance. It is all gold and blue and bright green, gray 
and purple shadow. Small wonder the Montanian is under the 
spell of this magic and that he surrounds with jealous forethought 
the anticipation of this annual outing beside the rapid Blackfoot 
or in the natural parks high up among the tops of the Big Horn 
range. 

Herewith is a typical picture of camp life in Montana. On 
another page will be seen a picture of one of the choicest bits of 
scenery in the whole State, Canon Ferry, on the Missouri River 
below Helena. The photograph is an admirable one and gives an 
excellent idea of the natural beauty of the spots available for the 
Montanian in which to pitch his tent. 
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I should believe that Zimmerman had actually taken a snap shot at 
me sometime while I was located on Goose Point, Beaver Lake. |! 
have been in this same predicament and can fully appreciate the 
situation, and the only thing that seems to be lacking in the picture 
is a bluish haze around the shooter’s head, dotted here and there 
with dashes and exclamation points; however, the absence of these 
minor things does not detract from the picture to any great ex- 
tent, and 

When I gaze upon this picture, there’s a sense of joy and fear 

Creeps up my spinal column and in my bosom seems to dwell, 

And I shout in accents husky, as though | thought he’d hear 

“Come, come, old man; be quick, push in that shell!” 

J. C. JENKINS. 


Neligh, Neb., December 7th, 1897. 


THE CHICAGO TOURNAMENT. 


With grounds in best possible shape, two sets of live bird 
traps thoroughly equipped and constantly in commission, between 
ten and twenty thousand of the smartest live birds waiting in 
pigeon lofts, the opportunity for a feast to the pigeon shooter was 
simply grand. Leaving the question of scores to him who shall 
prepare such for general use, 1 will say that Burnside was thor- 





Camp Lire In MONTANA. 


MONTANA APPRECIATION. 
Publisher Field and Stream: 

My family takes great interest in the paper, my wife in the art 
department and our boys in the hunting stories. We think Mr. 
Cameron’s contributions worth the entire price of subscription. 1 
am partial to it for the reason that it is strongly Western and yet 
finds it possible to exist without gorging its columns with all the 
floating yarns and commonplace stuff which gain currency in this 
country. It is very nauseating to read some of the so-called actual 
experiences which some of our Western romancers palm off on 
the sporting journals of the East. JOHN T. SMITH. 

Livingston, Montana. 





INSPIRED BY “THE TIGHT SHELL.” 
Publisher Field and Stream: 

Enclosed herewith you will find Omaha draft for $3 for which 
please credit my subscription account with $1 and place the names 
of W. H. Block and E. O. Reimers, of Neligh, Nebraska, upon your 
mailing list for one year’s subscription to the FIELD AND STREAM. 

We would each be pleased to receive a copy of Zimmerman’s 
famous picture, ‘‘The Tight Shell.” The picture strikes me as 
being about the right thing, and if the shooter was a trifle fatter 
and his face was shorn of whiskers (and a great deal better looking) 


oughly well patronized during the entire week beginning with 
Monday morning, December 6th, and there was a fairly good 
attendance of ladies. 

The ball was opened by Charles M. Grimm in defense of the 
Cast Iron Medal, Rolla Heikes of Dayton, O., having challenged. 
Condition of race, 100 birds to the man; the stake, the Cast Iron 
Championship Medal, and a $200 purse. Poor old ‘‘Moon-Face” 
shot in most ragged form imaginable, while Heikes out-shot Rolla 
Heikes of old; the score 91 to 87 in favor of Heikes, and rumor 
sayeth that the end is not yet. 

On Tuesday, the attraction of the day was the contest between 
Gilbert of Spirit Lake, and Elliott of Kansas City, 100 birds to the 
man, for possession of the Kansas City Star Cup and a purse of 
$200. Elliott having challenged Gilbert was for the third time 
defeated; score, 97 for Gilbert, 87 for Elliott. 

On Wednesday, as upon a greater portion of Monday and 
Tuesday, sweepstake shooting and sweepstake shooters held the 
boards; as I presume, to the satisfaction of themselves, to the 
profit of honest John Watson and to the worriment of the 
retrievers. During the afternoon of Wednesday, Mrs. Carson of 
Chicago (the wife of Dr. Carsen) shot a little race with Mrs. 
Shattuck. Both drew cracking hard birds; score, Mrs. Shattuck 9, 
Mrs. Carson 8 out of 10. 
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Thursday opened at Burnside with sweepstake shooting, and 
closed with the shoot between Gilbert and Elliott for possession of 
the DuPont Trophy—a tie, each with 93 birds to his credit. While 
Gilbert was ready and anxious to shoot off the tie that evening, 
Elliott expressed a wish for delay, and upon the suggestion of 
several of Elliott’s friends, the shoot-off was deferred until the 
following day at one o’clock. Result: Gilbert 23, Elliott 25. 
Thus ended the fourth of a series of matches between J. A. R. 
Elliott and Fred Gilbert, in which each contestant had snot at 450 
birds, of which Gilbert scored 430 to Elliott’s 420—and again the 
end is not yet. 

The team shoot between Kansas City and Chicago, beginning 
on Friday morning, was in a measure one-sided from the start. 
Two of the oldest and most reliable shots in Chicago (Wm. P. 
Mussey and M. J. Eich) failed to make their usual scores. While 
these gentlemen neither make excuses or try to explain, I will say 
for both of them that they shot under very trying conditions. 
Mussey in later years has been obliged to use glasses. He shot his 
birds in the face of an in-driving wind and rain. If anybody wants 
to know how it feels to shoot pigeons in the face of a driving rain 
with spectacles as a facial ornament, let him try it, and after a trial 
he will know, as I believe | know, why Mussey’s score was 37 out 
of 50 birds shot at. Eich also labored under a severe handicap, 
although he did not wear glasses. His eyes appeared weak and the 
beating of the rain into his face annoyed him. The result was a 
finish in favor of Kansas City by seven birds. 

The week’s shooting concluded with a match between Captain 
G. M. Walden of Kansas City team, and the old veteran Col. C. E. 
Felton; score, 23 to 20 in favor of Col. Felton. 

The festivities concluded with a banquet at the Chicago 
Athletic Club by Chicago shooters to visiting sportsmen, at which 
a splendid dinner was discussed, and lots of chat indulged in. To 
the fellow not present, banquets are dry affairs. 

As the creme de menthe and cigars were brought on, Chair- 
man E. S. Rice rapped for order, and as a hush fell upon the 
revellers, he spoke in the following words: 

‘“‘With a deep-seated aversion to making apologies (dating, | 
think, from the knickerbocker period of my existence), I never- 
theless feel it incumbent upon me, on this particular occasion, to 
doff my hat, and, making my best bow, offer an apology to fellow 
sportsmen, one and all, for the many shortcomings in the make-up 
of one whom Chicago sportsmen have seen fit to publicly honor 
in their selection to a place with you at the head of this table. It 
is with pleasure—not unmixed with regret, however—that I con- 
gratulate the gentlemen from Kansas City upon the splendid vic- 
tory of yesterday and today. In the words of Commodore 
Perry’s greeting to a deeply interested people on that memorable 
day, September 10, 1813, you may greet your brethren and friends 
of Missouri: ‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.’ 

“Prominent here tonight, we have with us, sportsmen—war- 
horses of the past and present—in the persons of Messrs. J. E. 
Riley, Frank J. Smith, J. A. R. Elliott. J. B. and J. L. Porter, Judge 
F. W. Gifford, James Whitfield, Col. C. E. Felton, W. L. Shepard, 
R. B. Organ, William Mussey, M. J. Eich, Abner Price, John Wat- 
son, Charles Morris, and many others yet actively in the harness 
in the best interests of true sportsmen, to whom the younger con- 
tingent respectfully bow and count it a privilege to look to them 
for counsel and encouragement. Without, therefore, occupying 
your time further, permit me to thank you for attention and the 
greater pleasure of introducing Mr. Charles E. Felton.” 

Prominent among those who took part in the speaking were 
Captain G. M. Walden of the Kansas City team, of whom let me 
say no better ever piloted to success a team of shooters. Mr. Jas. 
Whitfield of the ‘‘Kansas City Star,” in a well-timed and facetious 
manner, delivered in the name of his paper two very beautiful 
trophies or badges, one each to the high score man of the 
respective teams, by name C. C. Herman of Kansas City and 
George Roll of this city. Judge F. G. Gifford in a very agreeable 
manner spoke for the Kansas City delegation, Col. C. E. Felton 
having first delivered the welcoming address. 

T. N. Vallens, the prince of elegant fellows and a mighty good 
story teller, entertained the party with reminiscences of the past 


and a good story, while Emil Werk and W. P. McFarland favored 
us with songs. Dr. Shaw and the Hon. W. T. Johnson of this city 
responded to toasts, in speeches and story. 

J. A. R. Elliott, being called upon, responded in few words, 
while Fred Gilbert, forced to the score, declined to make a speech, 
declaring himself ‘‘an amateur” in that line, and not being favored 
with a suitable handicap, must be considered “dead out of bounds,” 
to be gathered by “the white dog.” 

Retrospectively, having escaped the horrors of a headache, 
and feeling pretty well myself, | see again in mind’s eye at Burn- 
side during last week, Rolla Heikes of Dayton, O., with his little 
pump gun and Winchester factory ammunition, wearing a smile 
due perhaps to honors wrested from ‘*Moon-Face” (Charles Grimm 
of Clear Lake); Fred Quimby-—perhaps one of the best-known 
sportsmen of the country, permitting liberties and taking liberties 
possible only in the case of Fred Quimby. Fred, by the way, must 
have been playing in hard luck recently. Formerly, Fred always 
proposed to match, flourishing a quarter or half out as a lucky 
coin. During all of last week, Fred seemed a little down-hearted, 
and the funny twinkle in his eye bore a little upon the order of 
sadness, and his lucky coin was a well-worn nickel. Of course 
Fred is funny; Fred is almighty sharp, and no man knoweth 
whether or not that nickel was especially worn to order, and as the 
Irishman said of his pup, could be ‘‘pig or pup,” “heads or tails,” 
as Fred might elect. 

T. K., if possible better natured than ever, full of funny 
stories, is gradually outgrowing his clothes, in fact T. K. is be- 
coming quite corpulent. At the dinner table, he proposed paying 
for all dinners, and after a long breath, finished his proposition 
with the simple word, ‘‘Nit,” which gave some of us a turn that 
nearly landed us on the floor. 

Irby Bennett, Captain Bartlett and Silvester, ably representing 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., were present most of the 
week upon the grounds, Captain Bartlett shooting a good string 
as he always does, Bennett favoring us with his cheery words, but 
doing little shooting. U. M. C. Co. was represented by “U. M. C. 
Thomas Jr.,” introduced to us as Hallowell. 

R. S. Wardell of Cincinnati, O., in the interests of E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., and The Hazard Powder 
Co., New York, spent a day with us. 

Harvey McMurchy of the Hunter Arms Co. and E. W. Fulford 
of the Remington, were among our visitors, and by good-natured 
chaff, interspersed with the usual story-telling, did much to 
heighten the enjoyment of all present. 

A shooting event of the magnitude of that just closed at Burn- 
side would not be complete without the presence of Gilbert, 
Charley Budd, Tom A. Marshall, Chauncey Powers, Dr. William- 
son, George Deiter and many others, all of whom I am happy to 
say were present a part or all of the week. 

If | have missed mentioning anyone in this letter that I should 
have mentioned, I trust that fact will be attributed to a failure of 
my memory and tothe further fact that I put in a very busy week. 

Chicago, IIl., December 17, 1897. ‘*NO-SMOKE.” 





WHAT PRESS AND PEOPLE SAY. 


FIELD AND STREAM is not much given to sounding its own 
trumpet. It prefers to be judged by the quality of what appears 
from month to month between its covers. Of late, however, 
commendations have showered upon it so abundantly that its 
publishers feel it is a duty the magazine owes itself and its friends 
to print a few of these flattering notices and to thank their authors 
for their appreciation of its legitimate ambition to be known as 
the brightest and most artistic sportsman’s publication in America. 


A SOUTHERN OPINION. 
The FIELD AND STREAM for December is an elegant publication. 
It has an illuminated cover representing an ideal winter scene. It 
contains a picture painted by Russell, the cowboy artist, ‘‘Before 
The White Man Came.” There is a group of Indians in barbaric 
costume standing on a knoll looking down on the plains below, 
which are covered with buffalo, deer and antelope. Russell is 
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Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Advertisements in these columns inserted 10r two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 

rinch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
yertisement. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for l, 1\%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 24%, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
pyB. G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. ; ; 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
puffalo skin, value $65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
are of this journal. . 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 to 
20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 
cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair Co,, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Order — tents, awnings, paulins, wagon 
covers, &c., from the American Tent and Awning Co., 
129 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW BICYCLE FOR SALE—Barnes White Flyer, $50, 
latest °97 make, black finish, 24 inch frame and the 
lightestand finest pattern made. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Kodaks, new from factory, at great reduc- 
tion, 4x5 $60 grade or 5x7 $75 grade. Great oppor- 
tunity for anyone wishing the best possible camera. 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Duck boat, latest and best, also high-grade 
gun, twelve gauge. Address A. M. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Handsome puma skin rug, also several 
extra fine mounted deer heads. Address B, this office. 

FOR SALE—One Dan Kidney & Son Duck Boat, price 
$10. One Racine model “Still Hunter,” price $10. One 
Garish cedar canoe, price $25. R. J. Thomson, No. 
137 Franklin Ave., Salem, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—California Colony Lands, situated in San 
luis Obispo Co., eight miles east of Arroyo Grande, 
4400 acres of land divided off into 90 lots. Price from 
$5to$35 anacre. This tract is beautifully situated, in 
a healthy locality, finely timbered and well watered. 
There is good fishing and good hunting. The timber 
alone will pay for the land. For further information 
apply to owner, R. W. Sandford, San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia. 

WANTED.—16 gauge Hammerless shot gun; must be in 
good condition and cheap for cash. Address Jas. Norris, 
P.0. Dep., St. Paul, Minn. 


KENNEL. 


FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation—Bang Bang 
stock, beauties, large and strong,” months old. O.B. 
Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fine experienced quail dog, setter, three 
years old, retrieves from land or water, $65. Irish water 
spaniel, high bred, splendid retriever, $35. Address 
W. D., this office. 

FOR SALE—Good duck retriever, Irish water spaniel, 
$35. Irish setter dog pup eight months old, a beauty 
and fine pedigree, $18. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke St., 
§t. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—500 pounds Spratt’s dog biscuit ata bargain. 
This is the proper food for your dog. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—Two Liver and White English pointer pups 
six months old. Nicely marked, thoroughly yard 
broken, worked some on quail. $10 each or $18 for 
brace. A.N. Zahn, 318 Manhattan Building, St. Paul. 

FOR SALE.—Black Cocker Spaniel, 3 years old, fine 
partridge and duck dog, busy little hunter, $20, Also 
Beagle bitch, good rabbit hunter, 2 years old, $15. Ad- 
dress H. C. B., this office. 

FOR SALE.—Chesapeake Bay Dog, full bred, 3 years 
oid, a thoroughly disciplined and perfect retriever, 
no better ever lived, a bargain for someone at $‘0 as 
this is an exceptional dog. Address A. V. W., this office. 

FOR SALE.—Four black cocker spaniel male puppies 
whelped Oct. 18, 1897. Sire,Omo; Dam, Princess Belle. 
They are unsurpassed in individuality and breeding. 
for full pedigree and particulars, address Fashion Cocker 
Kennel, No. 58 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Pointer dog, good on chickens and quail, 
S years old, a worker and absolutely staunch, $35. 
Address S. Dietz, +50 Martin Street, St. Paul. 

LOST.—A black fox hound 2 years old. Return to Paul 
Theegarten, 117 E. Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn., and 
receive reward. 

FOR SALE.—One Irish setter bitch pup for sale or will 
tade for good St. Bernard pup, 35 National German 
American Bank Building, St. Paul. 





WANTED. 


LIVE GAME ANIMALS. 


Must be fine specimens and in first-class 
condition, especially Rocky mountain Sheep. 
Address with prices and full particulars, 


‘‘Game Park,’’ 





DOGS BOARDED. 
Wanted.—Dogs to board at $1.50 per month. 


KENYON KENNELS. 


For further information apply at 371 Robert 
Street, St. Paul. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


chickens and snipe that cannot be beaten. 
Will exhibit them anywhere. 


H. M. TWITCHELL, - WORTHINGTON, MINN. 





TROUT BROOK CO. (Inc.) 
BROOK TROUT EGGS, FRY AND YEARLINGS 


FOR SALE. 


Proprietors Trout Brook Kennels. A litter of 
well bred Llewellyn setter puppies six months old 
now on Sale. 


HUDSON, : : - : WIS. 





ENGLISH SETTER, 


MIKE NOBLE, 


No. 45871. 
IN THE STUD 


To a few well-bred Bitches. Fee will be a 
matter of correspondence. Mike Noble is of the 
best strain of English setter blood, a fine field 
worker, and also good retriever from land or 
water. 


H. C. DAHLEM, 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 





THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 

THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 
page portraits of yim bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


CHIC AND I. 


or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 





P.O. Box 3145, - - Boston, Mass. 


three, in cloth edition 


I have some white pointers broken on quail, | 
| 


KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.” 

The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written, 

With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 
and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. Moreover it contains 150 Exquisite HaLrrone 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless asa standard 
for dogs. 

Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
paid for 7 New Subscribers. 


1898 ! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or cur- 
rency at the rate of seven cents per copy. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 5th St., New York City. 

















Lom — ~~ 
NEW BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1293 Broadway, New York. 


~ HUNTERS & TRAPPERS 


GUIDE, 


Handsomely illustrated. Best 
Guide ever published, cloth 
bound, 50 cents postpaid. 
Market report and other val- 
uable information sent free. 
Consignments solicited. Ad- 
dress 

Northwestern Hide and Fur Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Going to California? 
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Phillips’ Upholstered Tourist Cars are best. 


150,000 passengers carried in 17 years and all of 
| them pleased, is a flattering testimonial. Jealous 
| imitators have started rival lines, but they lack the 
| facilities and experience of the Pioneers in the 
| tourist car business. 

| The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad runs ele- 
| gant upholstered tourist cars to California points 
| without change, leaving St. Paul 7:00 p. M.; Min- 
|neapolis 7:35 p. M. every Thursday via Omaha, 
| Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 

On November 2d, and each succeeding Tuesday, 
we will run an additional car via Kansas City and 
Fort Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and 
no snow. 

The time is only FOUR DAYS via either route. 
In this age, time is an important factor in the 
selection of a line of travel. The Albert Lea Route 
being the quickest and best appointed, is most 
popular. 

Through sleeping car berths only $6.00. A 
gentlemanly Phillips’ conductor and colored porter 
accompany the car to attend the wants of the 
passengers. 

Meals served in dining cars, or may be prepared 
on cooking ranges provided for the purpose in a 
Separate compartment. 

Full information as to ticket rates, or berth 
reservations will be given by addressing A. B. 
Cutts, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Send for descriptive matter. 
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making a name.and fame. He is in some respects, the peer of 
Remington. The reading matter is, if anything, better than usual. 
Every disciple of rod and gun will find the December number of 
the FIELD AND STREAM exceptionally good, The Gazetteer is pre- 
pared to say that it is the best sportsman’s publication that reaches 
Denison. We advise our sportsmen to give it a year’s subscrip- 
tion trial. It is only one-.dollar a year.—Denison (Texas) Sunday 
Gazelteer. 
HIGH PRAISE FOR THE RUSSELL FRONTISPIECES. 

Editor Field and Stream: 

I really do not know when my subscription to your valuable 
magazine expires, but what I do know is, 1 would not be without 
it for a great deal. Allow me to tender you and your able staff my 
hearty thanks for supplying their subscribers with such wholesome 
reading, placing as it does all true sportsmen under an obligation 
which in turn can partly be repaid by obtaining new names to your 
list of subscribers. 

Your front page picture ‘‘Before The White Man Came” vividly 
reminds of the sport we used to enjoy in this country. To many 
who See it it may seem an exaggeration, but I can assure them that 
as late as 1880 I have seen such a picture, and in the early seventies 
it was not an uncommon one. No stronger picture has, to my 
mind, been placed before the sportsmen of America. Teaching as 
it does the necessity of better game protection, | sincerely trust it 
may impress others as it has the writer. 

To help pay off a little of my indebtedness | shall ask you to 
send to the undersigned addresses the FIELD AND STREAM, beginning 
if possible with the Xmas number. 

Wishing you all a very merry Xmas and a happy and pros- 
perous New Year. G. B. BORRADAILE. 

Winnipeg, Man., Dec., ’97. 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO RUSSELL. 

The December number of FIELD AND STREAM, a St. Paul journal 
devoted to field sports, is a beauty and filled with good things. 
Among the many excellent features is first and foremost the full 
page illustration ‘‘Before The White Man Came,” reproduced from 
a painting by C. M. Russell, the cowboy artist. Mr. Russell is a 
student of nature and always produces the best. In addition to 
the frontispiece every article of importance is embellished with rare 
half-tone pictures. The matter contained is clean and readable, and 
its staff is to be congratulated upon the publication.—Grand Rapids 
Magnet. 


A LADY’S ENDORSEMENT. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

I want to congratulate you upon the general excellence of 
your magazine. It is well edited and should make a high place 
for itself in the line of outdoor magazines. The December cover 
is the best cover I have seen this season. With best wishes for the 
success Of FIELD AND STREAM. JANE MARLIN. 

New Haven, Conn. 


ADMIRES RUSSELL’S WORK. 

and the frontispiece and 

For a fact you have got a 
W. L. AGNEW. 


The December number is fine, 
Cameron’s notice of it are superb. 
beauty of a paper and no mistake. 





AN ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE. 

The most notable feature of the December FIELD AND STREAM 
is the full-page frontispiece by C. M. Russell, the cowboy artist. It 
is entitled ‘‘Before The White Man Came,” and is a striking picture 
of the old West, executed in Mr. Russell’s best style and with 
his characteristic genius. There are sketches and stories of sport 
and adventure in Alaska, Kootenay, India, Saskatchewan, Puget 
Sound and other localities, and the whole is beautifully illustrated. 
The offer set forth in this number, of Zimmerman’s famous shoot- 
ing picture, ‘‘The Tight Shell,” is one which will interest hundreds 
of sportsmen everywhere.—St. ‘Paul ‘Pioneer Press. 


MELD AND STREAM. 


“Al Delicious Cup.” 


It does not cloud the brain as do the stimulants Tea 
and Coffee. 

It is the only coffee substitute furnished the guests 
of the great Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is the only kind recommended by that scientific 
institution. 

A sample of ‘“‘ Caramel Cereal” will be sent free for 
five addresses of your friends, to whom our Art Booklet 


“HEALTH FOODS” 


will be mailed. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Pealth Food Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
NORTHWEST. 
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